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Readers of The Christian Union will find 
in the present issue the first chapter of 
Mrs, Jacksons story, Ramona,” the publi- 
cation of which will be continued during the 
summer. The deepening interest and cu- 
mulative power of this stery will undoubdt- 
edly create, in the later stages of publica 
tion, a large demand for earlier numbers,; 
au, therefore, who wish to read this story 
from the beginning will do well to send in 
their subscriptions at once. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


R. MORRISON’S bill for the reduction of the 
tariff is dead. On motion of a Democrat, and 
supported by forty-one Democratic votes and all the 
Republican votes except four—from Minnesota—the 
enacting clause was{struck out. The vote stood 156 to 
151. Those politicians who hope that this will end the 
tariff discussion and so rid them of a troublesome 
issue are certainly mistaken, as are such journals as 
the New York ‘‘Tribune,” which apparently shares 
this delusion. For Congress no longer has power 
either to start or to stop a discussion. It only regis- 
ters the results of discussions carried on elsewhere. 
The same week that the House of Representatives 
killed this measure there was a au of me 


Union to agitate for the reformation of the tariff, 

with especial reference this we judge from the re- 
ports of the discussions —to the admission of raw 
materials free. A movement from manufacturers 
in favor of freer trade is significant. The fact that 
the Democratic vote in the House stood nearly four 
to one in favor of tariff reform indicates pretty 
clearly the sentiments of the Democratic constituency, 
for we do not credit the average Representative 
with voting against the sentiments of his constitu- 
ents on any important issue, if he knows it. Weshall 
be surprised if this overwhelming majority, at the 
head of which stand two men who have unmistakably 
the courage of their convictions, does not control the 
Democratic Convention and dictate its platform, if 
not its Presidential candidate. In short, we look to 
see the agitation for a reduction of the tariff receive 
new force from the action of the House, and expect 
that the rext bill introduced into the House will be 
of a much more radical character. We advise those 
of our readers who have any business interests af- 
fected by the tariff to arrange their business with 
reference to and in expectation of a continued and 
vigorous agitation of the whole subject, with the ulti- 
mate result, at no distant day, of a radical change in 
the tariff—so radical as to put it on that basis which 
will raise the needed revenue with the least possible 
expenditure, in the most economical manner, and 
will raise no more revenue than is needed for the 
economical administration of the Government and a 
liberal appropriation for national necessities. 


The failure of Grant & Ward, of Wall Street, and 
of the Marine Bank, the two concerns being closely 


connected financially, will produce a profounder im- 


pression and awaken a deeper sympathy than any 
similar failure would arouse, because it involves the 


financial ruin of General Grant and his two sons. 


The latter were partners in the firm of Grant & Ward ; 
the General was a silent partner in the same concern. 
Indeed, it appears as though the Grants were all sleep- 
ing partners, and pretty sound asleep too, from the 
unofficial reports of the daily papers. The Grant 
name seems to have been the capital of the firm; 
the operator, Mr. Ward ; and his operations consisted 


of borrowing money wherever he could get it, and 
speculating with it. The financial aspects of the 


failure we leave our readers to gather from the 
article of our always well-informed Wall Street 
correspondent. The moral of it he who runs may 
read. For that purpose he only has to read the 
statement of U. S. Grant, Jr., from which we extract 
a few sentences : 

“The Grant family has lost its entire fortune; the ruin is 
complete. Not only have I and my father and two brothers 


put every cent we possessed in the firm, but we invested large 
sums which we borrowed from our friends, supposing that 


everything was going along splendidly, and that we were 


amassing a great fortune. I first put the $17,500 yearly in- 
come on my wife’s fortune into the concern, and then I put 
the principal in with it. My father-in-law loses $500,000 
which I borrowed from him. I knew very little about the 
affairs of the establishment. In fact, the articles of agree 
ment of the firm provided that Mr. Ward should draw all 
the checks and transact all the business. I did not, nor did 
my father or brothers, have the faintest idea that anything 
was wrong. Up tothe time of the failure I believed that I 
was worth $1,700,000. I held the bank’s notes for upward of 
$1,000,000. So confident were we all that Grant & Ward 
were making piles of money that we invested everything we 
could get. I only drew out money against my own account, 
but I kept putting in almost as much, and the only real 


funds which I retained were about sufficient for our living 
expenses. 


There is only one safe way to make money, as 
there is only one really honest way; namely, by pro- 
duetive industry. He who is getting money which 


he is N — to earn is not oun 7 it 


Senate to place General Grant upon the retired list 
of the army, which, if adopted—as we should sup- 
pose it will be almost without discussion—will gives 
him a support for the rest of his days. His real es- 
tate and that belonging to Mrs. Grant has been trans- 
ferred to Mr. Vanderbilt, of whom he had borrowed : 
on his own name $150,000 just before the failure, in 
entire ignorance of the entanglements of the firm. 

Mr. Vanderbilt has acted very generously in the mat- 
ter, and has refused to accept the property. 


Ocean racing is certainly responsible for a great 
crime—we can call it by no lighter name—and appar- 
ently for a great calamity. The State of Florida” 
collided April 18 with a bark in the North Atlantic, 
and both vessels sank almost immediately, the 
steamer being struck amidships and filling at once. 
The night was clear, and the bark’s lights were seen 
for half an hour previous to the collision, and the at- 
tention of the officer of the deck was twice called to 
them by the lookout. According to reports of sur- 
vivors the steamer’s course was once altered, and 
then, in order to avoid delay, she was put back upon. 
her course again. The probability is that the officer 
took the chance of cutting cross the bows of the bark 
—and failed. How many were lost is not now known, 
as some of the survivors are yet at sea, having been 
picked up by a sailing vessel. That they are so is due 
apparently to a criminal inhumanity ; and whether 
the calamity was due to the insane ambition to make 
speed or not, the crime undoubtedly was. A part of 
the survivors were picked up by the bark Theresa, 
which shortly after sighted and signaled the City 
of Rome” that she had a shipwrecked crew on board. 
The captain of the Rome was making time,” and 
paid no attention to the signal, leaving the ship- 
wrecked to such accommodations as the sailing ves- 
sel might have for them, with a very fair chance that 
they would suffer for lack of provisions before they | 
could reach shore. We withhold comment on these 
occurrences until the facts are officially made known ; 
but the defense of the captain of the City of Rome,” 
made public as we go to press, will be carefully 
scrutinized. Betting on fast steamers is a common 
form of gambling, in which those interested in the 
vessels are not above taking a part. If this is the ex- 
planation of the:refusal of the City of Rome” to 
stop at the call of the shipwrecked, it is a new and 
dreadful illustration of the hardening effects of the 
gambling spirit. | 


The Legislature has voted to adjourn on Friday of 
this week, and much depends upon its action in the 
few days that remain of the present session. Gov- 
ernor Cleveland has discovered defects in the reform 
bills relating to this city which compel him to refuse . 
to make them laws by affixing his signature. Mr. 
Roosevelt iramediately asked the Assembly to recall 
the measures, and the people will look to the Legisla- 
ture to act upon the amended bills as the most im- 
portant pending legislation. Three bills of great 
importance to this city are still to be disposed of, and 
the action of the Legislature upon them during the 
present week will be watched with the greatest inter- 
est, not unmixed with anxiety. The Bureau of Elec- . 
tions bill is a measure absolutely necessary if the 
fruits of recent legislation are to be secured in this 
city. It is not a pleasant fact to record that on a 
motion to suspend a joint rule, in order that the bill 
might be taken up at once, eight Republicans in the 
Senate voted in the negative, and the Democrats are 
entitled to the credit of saving from defeat what will 
probably be the most important of the measures 


brought before the Legislature this winter for the 


reformation of municipal politics. The Civil Service 
bill is another of these important measures, a failure 
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to pass which would be at this juneture h, 
fortune. Last of all is the Park C 

favor of which it ma; be th pigeent 2 

missichers furdish new arguments at every meeting. 

If this bill fails and New York has still to endure the 
reproath atid diggrade of the methods and the spirit 
of the present Commission, it will hold-its legislators 
to a Miet account. Thesé bills are of interest not 
only to the city but to the whole State, and it is im- 
possible to believe that a reform movement which 
has gone so far and which has secured so much ad- 
mirable legislation should miss its consummation. 


A few figures may make clear some points in the 
coming Presidential election. The Electoral College, 
the present year, has 401 members, of whose votes 
the successful candidate must have 201. There isa 
reasonable probability that all the Southern States, 
will vote for the Democratic candidate, giving him 


thus 153 votes. There is perhaps an equal probabil- |. 


ity that all the Northern States, with the exception 
of New York, New Jersey, Indiana, Oalifornia, and 
Oregon, will vote for the Republican candidate, giv- 
ing him thus 177 votes. Of the doubtful States, if 
we put New Jersey, California, and Oregon on the 
Demoeratic side, this will add thereto 20 votes, mak- 
ing 173 on that side, and leaving New York, with 36 
votes, and Indiana, with 15, undetermined. In this 
case it makes no difference with the issue which side 
Indiana goes. It needs New York to give either side 
the majority. New York, therefore, is clearly the 
battleground. But in this State the Independents, 
who probably will control 50,000 votes, making thus 
a difference of 100,000 in whichever scale they are 
cast, clearly hold the balance of power. These Inde- 
pendents are largely young, or at least youngish, men. 
They have not the caution, whether they have the 
wisdom or not, of age, and are quite willing to smash 
party machines of whatever sort, without regard to 
consequences. Whether the party managers like this 
or not, they are compelled to take it into account ; 
and this fact is likely to determine the nomination, 
at least with the Republicans. They will invite inev- 
itabledefeat with any candidate for whom the Inde- 
pendents’ in this State will not vote. 


The latest Norwegian papers bring the intelligence 
that Bjérnstjerne Bjornson has not, as was at first re- 
ported, returned to Norway to undergo trial for his 
criticism of the King’s extraordinary dictamen, but 
has asked leave to have the trial postponed until 
next autumn. He is at present engaged in writing a 
romance, entitled ‘‘ Flags in the City and the Har- 
bor,” and he is anxious to finish this work before 
subjecting himself to the strain and excitement of a 
political trial. The Government is apparently well 
content to have a breathing space before measuring 
strength with a man of Bjérnson’s popularity 
and matchless eloquence, and has, accordingly 
given its consent to the postponement of the 
trial. It is scarcely necessary to refute the absurd 
story which is going the rounds of the American 
papers, that the poet has challenged the King to 
mortal combat because the latter had remarked in 
a conversation that there was no commandment in 
the decalogue which his adversary had not broken. 
The truth is that Oscar II. did, at a recent reception, 
express himself very unfavorably concerning Björn- 
son’s character; but he made use of no such extrava- 
gunt language as the papers have reported. Björnson, 
having ascertained the exact nature of the King’s 
charges, wrote to one of the ministers requesting a 
contradiction or a confirmation of the report ; but the 
minister, having probably nothing to say, or shield- 
ing himself behind the irresponsibility of his master, 
did not deign a reply. Asa matter of fact, Björnson's 
character is so pure and above reproach that he bas 
been rather benefited than injured in the estimation 
of his countrymen by Oscar’s persecutions. A man 
like the King of Norway and Sweden, who decorates 
an obscure German scribbler named Jonas for having 
extolled his Majesty as a poet, at Björnson's expense, 
and made himself ridiculous by finding little or no 
merit in the works of the latter, can scarcely be 
taken seriously either in his literary or his royal 
capaeity; and it is, fortunately, not in his power to 
affect the world’s estimate of the author of Arne,“ 
„A Happy Boy,” and the glorious triology, Sigurd 
Slenibe.” He may, however, have the power to 
throw the spokesman of the Norwegian people into 
jail, and will, probably, in the near future avail 
himself of this privilege. Whom the gods will 
destroy they first make mad; in his blind hatred’ 


own country by Professor: Ely. 


it. 


of free thought and manly speech, King Oscar II. 


is unwittingly prepa Arevolution may 
shake ee throge of th 9 to its | foundation. 


“The extraordinary in t Gonset vatlve 
party in England pet wesen Lord Randolph Churchill, 
who hag’ hitherto acted very much on his own re- 

spdubibility aud condteted kind of war- 
fats trom tue Conservative benc rd Salis- 
bury and Sir Stafford Northcote, the 2 lead- 
ers of English Toryism, promises some rather signifi- 
cant changes in party organization. England has 
been governed by a single class of men so long that 
certain mérely traditionary usages have come to have’ 
the weight of laws. The House of Commons has 
been, in effect, a club of gentlemen, and each party 
has been governed as organizations of gentlemen 
often are, by men who come to leadership rather 
by personal and moral influence than by any select- 
ive process. The English parties have been gov- 
erned largely by London clubs and not by a system 
of representative committees, as in this country ; but 
the presence of the ‘democratic element has recently 
made itself evident in England ina restiveness of 
politicians under this sort of irresponsible leadership. 
The growth of the caucus in the Liberal party under 
the influence of Mr. Chamberlain has already been 
pointed out in these columns ; it is evident that the 
Conservatives are now moving in the same direction. 
Political associations have of late been increasing in 
number throughout England, and Lord Randolph 
has made the attempt to take the control of the Con- 
servative party out of the hands of the two commit- 
tees of the Carlton Club, represented by Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Stafford Northcote, and to transfer it to a 
Council of the National Union of Conservative Asso- 
ciations, of which he is himself the chairman, and 
thus to lodge party power in the hands of a represent- | 
ative body of the whole party, and not, as at present, 
in the hands of a self- -appointed committee. Failing 
in his endeavor, Lord Randolph resigned his chair- 
manship of the National Union, and a bitter warfare 
of letters in the newspapers followed. The danger 
of the party was so great that the combatants have 
yielded to the pressure of party opinion, and some 
kind of compromise has been effected, by which 
Lord Randolph returns to his allegiance. The inci- 
dent, however, is very suggestive, and points toa 
speedy change in English political methods even in 
the Conservative party. 


The debates in the German Reichstag, and still 
more the recent election in Paris, emphasize the 


* 


warning words of our Italian correspondent concern- 


the inflammatory condition of Europe, and give a sig- 
nificance. to the recent articles on socialism in our 
In the German 
Reichstag there is a hot debate going on upon a bill 
proposed by Bismarck, the details of which are not 
furnished by the cable, but the design of which is to 
disfranchise the socialistic element in Germany and 
increase the power of the Government in dealing with 
It is impossible to predict the probable result of. 
these discussions ; but from the fact that Bismarck 
has thought fit already to threaten. an appeal to 
another Parliament if this should reject his measure, 
we judge that he is not sanguine of carrying it 
through. In Paris, in a municipal election held last 
week, the communistie element polled 175,000 votes, 
an increase of 60,000 over that polled in 1881. It is 
true that this is in Paris, which has always been the 
stronghold of communism, while the country dis- 
tricts are conservative; it is true also that some 
allowance must.be made for the far from satisfactory 
character of M. Ferry’s administration, for the vola- 
tile character of the French people, who on general 
principles like a change, and for the fact that the 
Legitimist party is dead, the Bonapartist party nearly 
dead, and the Comte de Paris is too good a patriot 
to embarrass the nation or threaten its peace by 
sanctioning any agitation for the restoration of the 
royalty of which he is now the sole representative. 
But, with all these allowances, the enormous increase 
in the communistic vote in three years’ time, coupled 
with some of the threatening utterances in the 
radical journals which accompany it, is an ominous 
fact for the peace not merely of Paris and France, 
but of Europe as well. For it must not be forgotten 
by the student of current history that Fenianism in 
Great Britain, Communism in France, Socialism in 
Germany, and Nihilism in Russia are all at root the 
same—a protest, partly i insane but not wholly unpro- 
voked, against the present social order, not in any 


one country, but in greater or less degree in all. = | 


One of the most extraordinary documents issued 


* 


ing the Middle Ages is ‘thd Pope 
cyc letter against Free Masons, 
whieh fills four olosely 
newspaper, charges most of the evils ot modern 
society upon Free Masonry. Indeed, it fastens upon 
this Order the responsibility for all those ‘manifesta 
‘tions of modern life which are pposed generally to 
embody the spirit of the age. e encyclical’ is, as 
„Tribune“ says, an indictment of the Zeit- 
geist launched upon the heads of a body of men 
who may now and then exert a strong local interest, 
but whose activity is supposed to be largely directed to 
acts of good will and charity among themselves. Athe- 
ism, lawlessness, religious indifference and skepti- 
eitzm, secularization of education, revolt from ecclesi- 
adtical authority, the degradation of marriage, the 
teaching of scientific doctrines, are among the charges 
in this extraordinary letter. Most people will be 
‘amused rather than otherwise by a fulmination 
which treats these devotees to innocent, if somewhat 
childish, ceremonial, and to the cultivation of 
brotherly love among themselves, as an organized 
band of atheists, anarchists, and dynamiters. Like 
sdme other theologians who find the world hope- 


lessly receding from them, the Pope has confused a 


universal effect with a single incident in the wide 
‘sweep of causes, and has fastened upon a single body 
of men a responsibility which rests e the whole 
world. 


Fifty-one parchments or rolls of vellum con- 
taining fragments of the Old Testament have been 
recently brought to light, and are undergoing an in- 
vestigation at the hands of Dr. Harkaway, of the 
Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, Russia. The 
parchment appears much worn and defaced, and the 
writing is thus in parts rendered quite illegible with- 
out some restoring process. Thus far the investiga- 
tions have proved the fragments to relate to Isaiah, 
Joel, Hosea, Obadiah, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zachariah, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Esther, and Daniel. A close 
inspection shows that some are much older than 
others. The characters used in the most recent of 
them originated not later than the second century 
after Christ; and this is confirmed by the fact that 
some letters are almost idetitical with those known to 
have been used in Jerusalem in the first century be- 
fore Christ. The date of the manuscripts cannot yet 
be determined. The variations may be due either to 
later corrections or to the antiquity and purity.of | 
the text; but in any case they promise to be both 
interesting and valuable. The work of photograph- 
ing the manuscripts and publishing Dr. Harkaway's 
memoir will be undertaken by the Academy of Sci- 
ences. The manuscripts were brought to the Blacx 
Sea in a ship called the Ekaterina Koupa“ by a 
sailor called Oria Bashan. They were found by his 
father, Alexander Bashan, thirty years ago, in the 
island of Rhodes, after a great fire; but whether in. 


a private house or ina synagogue is not known. 


Oria regarded them as an amulet, and eed, with. 
them unwillingly. 


GENERAL .GORDON AND THE ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENT. 


7E advise our readers not to believe everything 
¢ which they read in the: American papers 
respecting English politics at this juncture, especially | 
respecting Egypt and General Gordon. For the Eng- 
lish’ public is at fever heat, and the American’ 
public have caught something of the fever, and news- 
paper men are not proof against such epidemics. | 


absolutely unattended. The guard which 
was offered him at Cairo he refused. e was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm; and at first it looked as 
though the olive branch would win peacefully a vic- 
tory over El Mahdi which the sword in two most 
unfortunate campaigns had failed to win. But the 
cloud which lightened at his coming has gathered 
since, as black, if not blacker than before. El Mahdi 
has insolently rejected the overtures for peace which 
General Gordon made; one massacre has occurred 
since General Gordon's arrival at Khartoum; all 
communication between him and Cairo has been cut 
off by the rebels; and though there is no reliable 
news of any aggressive campaign on El Mahdi's part, 
and there are even rumors of dissensions in his camp, 
the English public are full of apprehensions for 
General Gordon's safety. These apprehensions are not 
set at rest by the repeated and official assurances of 
Mr. Gladstone that neither Khartoum nor General 
Gordon is in any immediate danger, and they are con- 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


tum, with English officers to lead it. 
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siderably inflamed by reports of various newspaper 


correspondents from Egypt, whose voice is for war, 


buy the urgency of the Egyptian officials to institute 
an expedition for General Gordon's relief and the 
defense of Khartoum, by the warlike feeling of 
Egypt, by the political Opposition in England both 
in and out of Parliament, which charges the Ad- 
. ministration with deserting General Gordon, without, 
however, proposing any definite plans for his relief, 

and finally by the general warlike sentiments in 


human nature which are always impatient to cut such | 


a Gordian knot as the present, having neither 
the patience nor the skill to untie it. A 


reported telegram from General Gordon that if he is 


deserted by the Government he will make his way 
out of Khartoum by the way of the Equator has 
given a certain basis for this feeling which it lacked 
before. There is no question that every sentiment, 

both of honor and pride, in the English people would 
angrily resent such a desertion. Mr. Gladstone has 
been hissed in public; and though this might be at- 
tributed to the hoodlum element, which has always 
been Tory, this explanation cannot be offered for the 
cheers with which, in a great missionary meeting in 
Exeter Hall, the remark of a Canon of the Church of 
England was greeted: The English people are 
_ ashamed that General Gordon should have been left 
in Egypt without support and without means of de- 
fense.” A resolution of censure has been introduced 
into the House of Commons, and though the party 
_ “whips” count on a majority of sixty for the Govern- 
ment, they depend as much upon the fact that the 
people have no greater faith in any leadership that 


the Tory party could afford in its present headless 
condition, as upon any intelligent approval of the 


policy of the present administration. 

The one thing that holds the Liberal party together, 
and gives them any hold upon public sentiment, is 
personal confidence in Mr. Gladstone. The people 
cannot approve the policy of the Government, for 
they do not know what it is; they can only approve 
Mr. Gladstone. In the English Parliament any 
member is allowed at the opening of each session to 
ask of the Government any question he sees fit 
upon any subject of public interest and concern with 
which Parliament has to do. Mr. Gladstone has 
been subjected to a fire of questions night after 
night ; but the only response that has been elicited 
has been simply that General Gordon is in no imme- 
diate danger, that the Government will not desert 
him, and that it is against the interests of the public 
service to state what plans it has for the future. 


Under such circumstances the demand upon public | 


confidence is great. Indeed, we hardly know any 
instance in recent times of so strong a mark of public 
confidence in a single individual as is shown by the 
fact that the English people keep their head and 
_ their temper as well as they do, with nothing to al- 


lay their apprehensions of disaster to their national 
honor in disaster to General Gordon except the mere 
assurances of Mr. Gladstone that he has plans and 


that he does not mean thai any disaster shall occur 
to either. It is safe to say that no French cabinet 
_ could have remained in power under such circum- 
_ stances ; it is doubtful whether any American ad- 
_, ministration could have resisted the pressure brought 
to bear upon Mr. Gladstone. Those who recollect 
the times in the Civil War when Mr. Lincoln resisted 

public clamor, and was. sustained in so doing, will 
"get a little idea of the present position of Mr. Glad- 
stone and the present contradictory condition of 
public opinion in Great Britain. 


It must be added that the position of the English 


a 1 Government is embarrassed by difficulties which the 
critics, 


ganize an Egyptian expedition for the relief of Khar- 


. Officers have already volunteered ; and,-what is more 
_ extraordinary, Englishmen of wealth have volun- 
steered, to pay largely out of their private pockets for 

its equipment. But the Egyptian troops have proved 
ee lyes arrant cowards in every encounter with. 

the Arabs; to send an Egyptian army up the Nile 
Would be simply sending sheep to ‘the slaughter. A 


Turkish army could probably t be sent ; ; indeed, Turkey 


is anxious to send one. But to send a Turkish force 


| back into the Soudan would be to re-establish the 


Ks very evils which. rendered the Soudanese desperate, 

and to lay the foundations of another rebellion, even 
_if-which is doubtful—the Turkish army succeeded 
in quelling this one. 
the anarchy of the children of the desert 
erable to the rule of the Bashi-Bazonks. 


whether English or American, fail to recog- 
nize, perhaps to appreciate. It would be easy to or- 


Indeed, the 


It is an open e whether 


" the’ 


are no match for the English troops ; but it is very 


doubtful whether, at this season of the year, English 
troops could be got to Khartoum without succumb- 
ing to the heat. There is, however, another diffi- 
culty in the way, and one still more serious European 
jealousy. France has already shown the greatest 
impatience at the supremacy of England in Egyptian 
affairs, though as yet it has brought England 
nothing but trouble and expense, and she has acted 
nominally as an ally of Egypt, and professedly 
under Egyptian authority. If she should now organ- 
ize an independent English expedition into the Sou- 


dan, she would certainly have a bitter if not an 


active opposition to. encounter from France, and 
would put herself in a position in which Bismarck 
could make demands upon her which she could 
hardly disregard, as a condition of his acquiescence. 
It is much easier to arouse jealousy than to allay it: 
and an ounce of prevention is better than a pound of 
cure: a principle which the English Government 
evidently recognizes, for it has called for a conference 
to be held in London next month, nominally to settle 
on some method of repairing Egyptian finances, but 
it is quite certain that the whole subject of Egyptian 
administration will be brought under discussion. 

Finally, it is not possible to make war and peace at 
the same time. General Gordon's mission was based 
upon his belief that if he promised to the Soudanese 
that the abuses against which they had arisen should 
be abolished—abuses from which no Egyptian admin- 
istration is or probably can be free, until the leopard 
changes his spots—the forces of El Mahdi, held to- 
gether only by hate of the unspeakable Turk and a 
hope of plunder, would dissolve. Whether it is dis- 
solving or not the public have no means of knowing ; 
but it is almost certain that the news that an army 
was advancing into the interior would put an end to 
the peaceful campaign which General Gordon went 


to inaugurate, and would involve a confession that 


his original plan was a failure and that a different 
one must be adopted. Perhaps the time has come 


for such a confession and for such a reversal of pal- 


icy ; but we do not think that the public, nor even 
the editors, are in any condition to decide whether 
it has or not. 

On the whole, we think that the majority of. the 
English people have good grounds for their faith, that 
Mr, Gladstone has a policy, and are wise in waiting 
until it is developed before repudiating either it or 
him. We are not sure that it is a wise one, nor that 
it will result in the relief of Khartoum, or the pacifi- 
cation of Egypt, or even in the deliverance of Gen- 
eral Gordon; but we are sure that the exigency is 
one in which it is wiser to follow the leader” than 
to abandon him because his plans are not understood, 
and cannot be explained without giving the enemy 
information which it is not desirable that he should 
possess. If those plans should miscarry, the wreek 
of Mr. Gladstone’s administration will be as sudden 
as it will be irretrievable. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


My Dear Unknown Friend : 
CUT from the Christian Mirror” of May 8 the 
following extract of a letter from your pen. I 
give all the letter except certain questions relating 
to a recent installation, which in no wise modify i 
description of your preaching : 
„J have been pastor of the same church thirty-five years. 


During all this period I have said to my church that accord - 


ing to the teachings of Christ revealed in the Four Gospels: 

41. There are two conditions of existence in another life. 

‘*2. One of them is a conscious state of unutterable joy, 
‘and that this state is endless. 

4g. The other condition is a state of unutterable suffer- 
ing, and that this is endless. 

4. There is as much reason to doubt the state of unut- 
terable and endless joy as there is to doubt the state of un- 
utterable and endless suffering. 

5. The design of Christ in the work of his redemption is 
to recover those who are fearfully exposed to a state of un- 
utterable and endless suffering, and to secure to them a 
state of unutterable joy. 

6. The state of unutterable and endless joy in the untried 
future will be entirely the result of a certain manner of Ur- 
ing on earth. 

647. The state of unutterable and endless suffering in the 
untried future will be entirely the result of a certain man- 


ner of living on earth. 
48. The present life is of God the only state of probatian, 
and the destiny of each person is then forever fixed of him. 


% Now, have I during my ministry of thirty-fiye years 


‘uttered the same doctrines which Christ uttered in his mem- 
orable discourse, which he closed in the following words: 
“Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine.and — = 


built.his house 
a rock,’ or have I all this been bewildered in a d 


up a flaming auto de fe. 


neous doctrines, I certainly would thank 80 some 

greatly enlightened by the Holy Spirit into the err ot 
godliness, to reveal to me my mistake.“ 

It is not because I think myself greatly enlight- 
ened by the Holy Spirit into the mysteries of godli- 
ness” that I venture to answer this pathetic letter. 
But pathetic it is to me, beyond words to express. 
When I first began the reading of it, I thought it an 
ill-timed satire against orthodoxy. But this mis- 
judgment was soon dissipated. It is too sadly seri- 
ous to be an intentional travesty of the truth. I 


| cannot question that it is a photograph ; that it repre- 


sents, all too literally, a preaching which has emptied 
our churches, and driven from a distorted Gospel the 
thoughtful, the spiritual, the devout, the manly. As 
I have read and reread this sorrowful account of a 
third of a century’s preaching, I have read in it the 
history of many a church and many a preacher: the 
church dwarfed and deadened by a message of fear 
supplanting the Gospel of God's love; the church 
history year after year recording conversions fewer 
in numbers than the deaths and dismissions; the 
preacher losing all the enthusiasm of his early love 
and repeating his appeals to an unspiritual fear and 
an equally unspiritual hope to lessening congrega- 
tions, holding himself to his often wearisome task by a 
stern sense of duty, and repeating Sabbath after Sab- 
bath to his sinking heart the words, Whether they 
will hear, or whether they will forbear; and I ‘have 
seen this vision repeated in hundreds of parishes all 
over our dear land where the cross of Christ should 
have been set up, and where instead has been set 
I cannot hope that you, 
whom I venture to answer, will listen to any words 
of mine, even if they should ever reach your eye; 
though I beg you to believe, if they do, that I write 
out of a fervent heart, in love and pity. But I can 
and do hope to reach with my protest some of the 
great congregations to whom, in such preaching as 
you describe yours to havo been, this shadew of the 
Gospel has been offered for the living truth. For, 
whether you believe me or no, what you tell us you 
have been preaching this thirty-five years is no nearer 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ than the gro- 
tesque and sometimes almost terrifying shadow which 
the moon casts upon the grassy bank is like the living 
man whom it distorts into an unsubstantial monster. 
Happily, the image is as unsubstantial as it is dis- 
torted, so that it has not power to terrify. | 
The design of Christ in the work of his redemption 
is Nor “ to recover those who are fearfully exposed 
to astate of unutterable and endless suffering, and to 
secure to them a state of unutterable joy.” Suffering 
is NOT the evil; joy is not the good. The condition of 
the Prodigal while he was enjoying himself with his 
boon companions was not good ; his condition when, 
footsore and heartsore, he was trudging back to his 
father’s home in unkempt rags was not evil. Sin is 
the only evil: sin that estranges us from God ; sin 
that puts usin the far country; sin that crazes us 
and makes us not ourselves. And holiness is the 
only good: holiness that brings us into sympathy 
and oneness with God; that brings us to ourselves in 


| bringing us to Him ; holiness, whose fruits are love, 


joy, peace, but whose first green bud is peniterice. 

If oneness with God brought unutterable and endless 
suffering, it would still be the one thing to be desired. 
If separation from God brought unutterable and end- 
less joy, it would still be the one thing to be dreaded. 
Christ suffered, not to redeem us from suffering, but 
to redeem us from sin; not to introduce us to joy, 
but to bring us to God. It is true that sin always 
entails suffering ; true that in His presence there is 
fullness of joy forevermore. But, surely, we do not 
hate sin because it stings ; nor come to God because 
he has joy to give us. Surely, oh! surely, our love 
for Him is something more and other than the love 
of a dog for the master that feeds him. 

Have you never read as far in the Gospels as the 
first chapter of Matthew, where it is said: Thou 
shall call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people 
from their sins? Have you never read Christ's first 
sermon in the synagogue at Nazareth, where he de- 
clares his design in the inspired words of the ancient 
prophet : The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to 
the poor ; he hath sent me to heal the broken-heart- 
ed, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recov- 


ery of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 


are bruised ? Have you never read Christ’s own iow 


aration of his design: Tam come that they 


have life, and might have it more abundant 
Have psy never read in his intercessory pray 
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. sign : I have manifested thy name unto the men which 
thou gavest me out of the world? Have you uever 
read John's declaration of Christ's mission: As 
many as received him, to them gave he power to be- 
come sons of God? or Paul’s: In whom we have 
redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness 
of sins? or Peter’s: Whereby are given unto us ex- 
ceeding great and precious promises, that by these 
ye might be partakers of the divine nature? Have 
you in all these years read and reread your New 
Testament and never discovered that all the promises 
of God are in the present tense? That now are we 
the sons of God; that we are Keirs of God and joint 
heirs with the Lord Jesus Christ ; that the kingdom 
of God is righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost; that we are dead unto sin and alive unto 
God through Jesus Christ ; that God hath raised us 
up and made us sit together in heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus ; that, in a word, eternal life is a pres- 
ent, glorious, divine reality, not an ‘‘ untried future“? 
Reread your New Testament, in the spirit of a disci- 
ple, seeking for that truth which is hidden from the 
wise and prudent and is revealed unto babes, and see 
if it has not for you some better message to deliver 
to your fellow-men, in the darkness and turmoil and 
sorrow of this sinful life, than a hope of escape from 
astate of unutterable and endless suffering and a 
hope of introduction into a state of unutterable joy 
in an ‘‘untried future.” But whether you will or 
no, oh! young men and women, whose hearts and 
minds are yet susceptible to love, do not believe this 
preaching, from whatever pulpit it may emanate, 
and with whatsoever authority it may be spoken. 
Look into the Gospel for yourselves, and see how near 
te you is the God in whom you live and move and 
have your being, and the Christ who has come to 
manifest that God to you, and the revelation of life 
in God through Jesus Christ. These are not in the 
heavens that you must ascend for your Gospel after 
a risen Christ, nor in the deep that you must descend 
to bring him again from the dead; the word is nigh 
thee, even inthy mouth and in thy heart. Look in! 
look in! and read the witness of God's love therein, 
and believe in that witness, and rejoice in unutter- 
able joy in Him. All this in the certain present is 
yours ; wait not for the ‘‘ untried future.” 

And if, dear unknown friend, you have been be- 
wildered in a doctrinal muddle as to what the Gos- 
pel is, equally have you been bewildered as to the con- 
ditions upon which that eternal life is bestowed which 
the Gospel makes known to men. 

The state of unutterable and endless joy in the 
untried future will be entirely the result of a cer- 
tain manner of living on the earth. The state of un- 
utterable and endless suffering in the untried future 
will be entirely the result of a certain manner of liv- 
ing on the earth. 

Where did you find this doctrine Not, surely, 
in the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ ; I should 
hardly have thought that you could find it in the 
divinity of any orthodox theologian. You would 
not find it in Augustine, nor in Luther, nor in Wes- 
ley, nor in Edwards, nor in Finney, nor in Lyman 
Beecher, nor in Payson, nor in any man from 
the time of Peter’s Pentecostal sermon down to the 
present day, who ever wrought successfully in bring- 
ing souls into the divine life. These are not even 
the bones of the prophet ; no dead, borne to their 
burial, touching these bones would or could be wak- 
ened to life by the contact. Manner of living”! 
That Pharisee’s manner of living was unexception- 
able who prayed: God, I thank thee that I am not 
as other men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or 
even as this publican. I fast twice in the week; I 
give tithes of all that I possess. But the publican 
that smote upon his breast and cried, God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner, went down to his house justified, 
rather than the other. ‘‘ Manner of living”! Paul’s 
manner of living before his conversion was well-nigh 
flawless: circumcised the eighth day; as touching 
the law a Pharisee ; touching the righteousness which 


is in the law, blameless, But he counted it all as 


refuse beneath his feet, that he might win Christ 
and be found in him, not having his own righteous- 
ness, not founding a hope for either the here or the 
hereafter on the manner of his living. Manner of 
living”! What manner of living could have been 
worse than that of the brigand whom Christ bore in 
his arms into Paradise? The doctrine that the 
‘‘untried future” depends upon a certain manner 
of living” is paganism, not Christianity. Nay! I 
am unjust to paganism ; for even Socrates devised a 
better Gospel. 

Do these seem harsh words? God knows that there 


— 


| 


is no harsh feeling in the heart out of which they 
break forth. But how can I see this stone given to 
those that ask for bread? Stone! yea ! rather scorpion, 
whose sting is anguish and death. The ‘‘ untried 
future,” as the present, depends not on manner of 


living, but on character ; and the roots of character 


are aspiration, desire, purpose, will. He that turns 


unfeignedly from every evil deed and word and 


thought, and seeks sincerely in God the only true 
and eternal good, has eternal life. It may be long 
before his manner of living becomes comparable in 
apparent moral excellence with that of his Godless 
neighbor ; but he has eternal life. He may still know 
suffering, perhaps unutterable suffering ; but he will 
neither be impatient for joy, nor terrified by pain. 
He will bear without repining whatever of suffering 
God may bring upon him, either to purify or to ordain 
him—either for his own discipline or for his better 
ministration unto others. He will glory in tribula- 
tion also, knowing that tribulation worketh patience, 
and patience experience, and experience a hope that 
can never make ashamed. Whatever suffering may be 
his, he will sing,even in the midst of the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. Neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other created thing, can separate him from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
If ever darkness gather about him like that 
which gathered about Calvary,like that which hid God 
in the beclouded Sinai from the childrea of Israel, 
his prayer will be like his Master’s prayer, whose ex- 
perience he shares : My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me? For even in that darkness, God will 
still be his God, and his God will be his only good. 
To him God will be his only and his unutterable joy ; 


separation from God his only and his unutterable 


suffering. For the perpetual chant of his heart 
will be: Whom have I in heaven but Thee? and there 
is none upon the earth that I desire before Thee. __ 

This is the Gospel: life here and now ; life of 
deliverance from sin; life with God and in God; 
life that is neither covetous of joy or frightened at 
sorrow ; life won by no manner of living, but freely 
and graciously given by the Eternal Father, through 
the Eternal Son, by their Eternal Spirit, to every one 
who seeks it. 

„Every one that asketh recejveth ; and be that 
seeketh findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall 
be opened.” This is the saying which, if any one 
build upon it, he is like unto a wise man which 
built his house upon a rock. 

Your brother in the faith and love of the Glad- 
tidings, LYMAN ABBOTT. 


AN UNUSED POWER. 


In your paper of April 3 you say: The crime school in 
America is prolific; and the public school does nothing to 
counteract it.“ You then go on to speak of the evil of 
teaching the young to read without teaching them what 
to read. 

While I do not agree with you that the public school 
does nothing to counteract this evil, I am thoroughly con- 
scious of its failings. This is a matter over which I have 
thought and worked much, without, as yet, reaching any 
very satisfactory results. 

What ought the public school to do? In particular, 
how may a high school work with most efficiency? Given 
a school library of about eight hundred volumes, what 
ought it contain, and how be used to reach the best results ? 

You have criticised, and I, for one, am glad of it; now will 
you suggest and advise ? 

By so doing I am sure you will confer a great favor on 
many in the profession to which I belong. 

MAsTER OF SCHOOL. 
HIS inquiry opens to the thought of teachers a 
field into which fewof them have yet entered, 
and of which many of them are probably altogether 
oblivious. A very thoughtful and capable teacher 
recently said to the writer that the library in the 
village in which his school was situated was doing as 
much to influence his pupils as all the work done in 
the schoolhouse. This remark is weighty with a 

truth rarely recognized. Inthe preparatofy schools, 
in the public schools generally, and in the high 
schools, there is a considerable margin of time 
which the pupils devote either to books or recrea- 
tion. Most readers of this article who attended 
either class of schools will recollect that during their 
school days they read such writers as Scott, Dickens, 
Jacob Abbott, and some of the historians, going over 
a very considerable tract of literature in the leisure 
hours of school days. A visit to any public reading- 
room in a small town will reveal the fact that boys 
and girls from the schools are the most numerous 
frequenters ; and on Saturdays especially they are 


prose such as Bunyan’s 


to be found in large numbers where books and 
periodicals are offered for public reading. 

The men and women of intelligence aré few who 
cannot recall three or four books read in youth 
which influenced them more deeply and gave them 
a more decided impulse than they received from 
any living teacher. The power of good books has 
just this vitalizing quality, which acts as the seed of 
a new development when it falls into the receptive 
nature of a growing boy or girl. Teachers are 
largely ignorant of this power, which generally ex- 
ercises itself contemporaneously with their own in- 
fluence, and which a little thought on their part 
might ally with their own efforts. It should be the 
aim of every teacher to direct the reading no less 
than the study of his pupils; a result which can be 
reached with very little trouble, by patience and tact. 
The teacher who made the remark quoted above was 
in the habit of furnishing his pupils with lists of 
books to be taken from the public library in the place, 
and in a short time these courses of individual read- 
ing became vital adjuncts to his teaching. In this 
way he was able, without any appearance of author- 
ity, to direct the thoughts and reach the minds of his 
pupils i in those hours when they were most suscept- 
ible to influence. An arrangement was made with the 
library by which pupils of the school were furnished 
with books without charge , an arrangement which can 
generally be made with very little difficulty in any 
community. In every place where there is a public 
library the principal of the school oughtto use it in 
connection with his work in the way suggested. 

In the interest of a larger and more comprehen- 
sive collection of books a local library is better than 
a school library; but in cases where no local 
library exists, or where it is possible to have a school 
library of a thousand or more volumes in addition, 
the plan of directing the reading of the pupils can be 
still more easily worked by the teacher. Such a 
library should contain such standard books as inter- 
est intelligent boys and girls; it should be liberally 
supplied with the best class of fiction, including those 
historical novels which have secured recognition for 
their trustworthiness of statement and their fidelity 
of atmosphere. It should be rich particularly in the 
department of biography ; boys and girls are far 
more interested in men and women than in events, 
and a good biography is not only the best way of 
suggesting the value of the best elements of char- 
acter, but of giving a good knowledge of historical 
occurrences. The life of General Gordon, for in- 
stance, is far more likely to interest an active boy 
in Egypt than any standard books on the subject ; 
Voltaire’s ‘‘ Life of Charles XII.“ is as fascinating 
as a novel, and the historical facts presented are far 
more improbable than most writers of fiction would 
dare to invent. Good histories should always be 
well represented, the preferenee being given to those 
works which bring out the national character and 
pursuits ; Green’s ‘‘ History of the English People“ 
would be preferable to Hume or Knight, and Mr. 
Gilman's History of the American People” to 
Bancroft. The best poets ought to find their places 
on the same shelves, and many a boy may have his 
imagination stimulated by reading Scott's Mar- 
mion ” or Lady of the Lake,” or Byron’s ‘‘ Childe 
Harold,” or Macaulay’s ‘‘ Ballads of Ancient Rome.” 
The English language is rich in masterpieces of 
„Pilgrim's Progress, 
De Foe's Robinson Crusoe, Kinglake’s ‘‘ Eothen,“ 
and Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare.” The great 
world of mythology has been opened on many 
| sides, but the teachers are few who have learned 
the immense use of it which may be made 


for educational purposes. Kingsley's Greek He- 


roes, Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Wonder Book” and Tangle- 
wood Tales,” Baldwin’s admirable ‘‘ Story of Sieg - 
fried” and ‘‘ Story of Roland,” and the excellent series 
edited by Sidney Lanier, are among the books in 
this department which ought to be in the hands of 
every child. Religious books of the genuine kind— 
healthy in tone, natural in sentiment, and spiritual 
in purpose—are increasing in number, and may be an 
invaluable aid to the teacher. Nor should the grow- 
ing literature for children of which ‘‘ Tom Brown 
at Rugby” may serve as an example be overlooked. 
In this article no attempt can be made to do more 
than suggest the directions in which an intelligent 
teacher may look for aid in his difficult work. Liter- 
ature is an educational influence of altogether unsus- 
pected influence and potency, and the time is not 
distant when every wise teacher will use it as con- 
scientiously and as untiringly a he now uses the 
regular text-books. 
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EN RAPPORT: 
Br EDWARD JEWITT. WHEELER. 


HERE hangs a lyre upon my wall ; 
All day its sweet notes rise and fall. 
So shy the light-winged breeze may be 
I feel its kisses not, nor see ü 
Its fingers deft awake the strings; 
1 only know the lyre still sings. 


Within my heart a music dwells— 
Of joys ineffable it tells; 
But whence the breath, so soft and low, 
That bids it wake ah! who can know? 
Its viewless flight what eye may prove! a 
Yet well I know the heart can love. 


0 plaintive lyre! O music sweet 1 N 
Diviner strains mine ear doth greet; N 
Tis God's own whisper thrills the strings, 
And rapt with love the glad soul sings. 
Frail, feeble sense ! How can I fear’ 
While that celestial song I hear 2g eee 


NATURE AND HER INTERPRETERS. 
By HI. Brien. 


HE ‘time of the season of blossoms is come, ond i 


the sheen of the leaves is seen in the land. By 
many the spring, summer, and early autumn are con- 
sidered the set times when Nature opens her volume and 
invites her favorites to decipher her cryptograms. But 
it is not so to the real Nature-lover: not alone Death, 
but Nature as well, claims all seasons for her own; and 
doubtless if Eve ever had spoken to Adam.as Milton 
makes her speak, she would have changed no form of 
her specch if ‘she had had a touch of wintry weather in 
that Arctic. Eden in which some latter-day scientists 
place that early married and never-to-be-divorced pair: 
no doubt the husband and wife of that Edenic world 
would have found pleasure and profit in the contempla- 
tion of Nature when she had thrown off her russet man- 
tle and donned her raiment of white, and so they would 
have declared All please alike.” So the real Nature-lover 
studies Nature in all her moods, at all seasons ; and with 
the poet will exclaim : 
40 Winter, ruler of th’ 
I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem ’st, 
And dreaded as thou art!’ 
While yet others, like the author of Dreamthorpe," " 
declare a decided preference for winter, ‘‘ its base rest- 
ing in withered leaves, its apex in sunshine.” But, pass- 
ing this, there is one truth that may here be emphasized : 
the true Nature-student is a Nature-lover. Read Bur- 
roughs, Smith, .Symington, Drake, Flagg, Thoreau, 
never so diligently, this will not reveal to you Nature as 
she is seen. by those who study her for themselves, The | 
gifts of the gods are bestowed by divine hands when | 
bestowed ; but no one may hand down the divinity to 
another. It is true, one may acquire from other writers, 
and may assimilate phenomena and fact which otherwise 
would remain, hidden. But the spiritual side of Nature 
must, as a rule, be recognized by personal communion } 
with her, as the poet shows when he invites those who 
would find relief and rest from vexations and troubles 
of the world outside not to study this work or, that, 
does not lead them to Shakespeare or Milton, nor to 
our own pastoral poets, but instead enjoins them to 
| ...« “Enter this wild wood 
* view the haunts of Nature.“ 

So the great writers on Nature have always studied her 
for themselves, Who can fora moment conceive that 
the thousands of references to natural phenomena and 
their myriad forms of loveliness, their deep suggestivenets 
and obstinate questionings” — that these would have 
dropped from Shakespeare’s pen like so many diamonds 
and pearls had not Nature bestowed her rich largess as a 
reward or guerdon for his own deep searching? So with 
Milton, so with: Spenser, Gray, Keats, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, It is true of all poets that they inherit from 
each other through spiritual heredity, and sometimes 
employ like forms of expression ; still, as a rule having 
very few exceptions, it may be said that to few 


— 


does Nature teach the same lesson. Expressions often 


resemble each other, but the suggestiveness back of 
them will be found widely different. Did Burns bor- 
row from Bickerstaff ‘‘I’ll care for naebody”? or 
Tennyson, in In Memoriam,” xviii., from Hamlet,” 
or in Ulysses“ from Childe Harold”? or Gibbon 
( Decline,” chap. iii.) from Voltaire? or Cooper from 
Dryden’s ‘‘Spanish Friar”? or did Gray find the 
beetle’s ‘‘droning flight” in Collins, who heard the 
piping of its ‘‘ sullen horn? Believe it who may !. Yet 
all:this—and how much more !—has been charged, and 
some writers never tire of dwelling upon what seem to 
them to be wonderful coincidences.” 
Tennyson we have just had a forcible illustration of. the 
errors into which the critics often fall in this respect. It 
is in this wise: 
Two .years age. 1 Canadian writer put forth aaudy of 
that rare work of art, Tennyson's “ Princess.“ This 


critic—like 30 many before him—quoting striking 


In the case of 


passages from the poem, concluded that a ert 


passage was suggested by Wordsworth, another by 
Shelley, and so on. A letter of Mr. Tennyson's has just 
been printed in which he traverses some of the writer's 
conclusions. Thus, our crilic found in derer the 
of the line 
sea full glazed with moonlight. 
But instead of Wordsworth, Tennyson says he caught the 
suggestion at England’s loveliest village on the sea, 


Torquay, when one night the sky was covered with 


thin vapor and the moon was behind it.” This, with the 
sheen on the sea, suggested the line. Again, it was 
neither Wordsworth nor Shelley that sugg ‘sted the ine 


in the ‘‘ Idyls of the King“ 


lis stormy crest that smote against the sites 


but it was suggested by encountering a storm in the 


North Sea. The critic traced to Wordsworth the line 
8 a ‘As the water-lily starts and. siides.”? 

Tennyson says he had in view . “ water-lilies. in “ 
[his] own pond seen on a gusty day with my his] own 
eyes ;” and he adds, with characteristic .dircctness— 
„quite as true as Wordswortn’s * more 
detail.“ So, saree the lines— | 1 

A great black cloud 

Drags onward from the deep ee 

were not, as the critic supposed, borrowed from a brothies 
poet, but the suggestion was a coming storm seen from 
the top of Snowdon.” Again, a walk in the New 
Forest, with a stiff wind blowing—and not a book of 
poems, as the critic suggested—gave birth to the lunes 


„Shake the songs, the whispers, and the shrieks | 
Ot the wild wood together.“ 

Tennyson's letter does not militate one whit against ihe 
important service to Letters of sound criticism; but it 
docs point out how easy it is for the critic to impute 
himself to ‘the poet, „and,“ as Mr. ‘Tennyson says, 80 
believe that he too has no jmagination, but is nti 
poking his nose between the pages of some old volume in 
order to see what he can appropriate.” 

To conclude—and the subject might be pursued to the 


extent of a volume—two points are worthy of note. 


First, every Nature- student, be he prose writer, poet, or 
painter, must see Nature, study Nature, love her, him- 
self ; he must himself read. her open volume. No one 
ever became a naturalist from studying Cuvier, Lin- 

nœus, Agassiz, Thoreau, Symington, or Lockwood, nor 
ever will. No one is qualified for writing, one might 
almost say a line, on external Nature, who does not love her 
with a true affection, and who cannot, with the poet, feel 
‘his heart leap up when he beholds a rainbow in the 
sky. Now and then one can be moved to high thoughts 
on Nature at viewing her second hand; this was true of 
Wordsworth, who was inspired to write those surpass : 

‘ingly beautiful lines, Nature and the Poet,” from se- 
ing a painting of an English castle in a storm. But had 
Wordsworth been simply a cold. classic poet, and not a 
loving observer and profound student of Nature in her: 
every mood, surely such lines would still be waiting the’ 
pen of another poet. The other thought is, that Nature: 
presents often so many similar phases, and shows herself 
to those who love her in so many like moods, that the co- 

incidences of the poets on these great themes should be 
ascribed toa borrowing from other poets only in the 
light of the most positive and indubitable proof. As it 
is scarcely possible to utter an ethical truth which is 
not to be found between the covers of the Bible or 
Plato, so it is scarcely possible to draw a lesson from 
Nature which in some way and to some extent has not 
been appropriated before by some one of her apt schol- 
ars. whose eyes have caught a ray from the light 

That never was on sea or land. on 


Holy WEEK IN MEXICO. 


By EMulLx PIEKCE. 


“HE blessing of the palms at the cathedral is im- 

posing and picturesque. It is the day of days to 
the devout and dirty Indians who flock thither by thou- 
sands, and whoever ventures among them must be. 
generously’ endowed with both energy and curiosity. 
The Archbishop officiated at the celebration of high 
mass at ten o’clock. Long before this hour the vast; 


temple, the largest in America; was packed solid with 


an expectant throng. The whole cathedral seemed trans- 
formed into a forest of palm trees, fluttering and rustling 
in the wind, and under each tree a half-naked Indian 
waited, with bronze face and eager eyes, for the ap- 
proach of the priests. Many of them were travelers 
from. afar, bringing their palms from the Tierre Caliente. 
Each branch was about seven feet high, and far over- 
shadowed the head of the Indian who carried it. They 
were dried and plaited in ingenious ways, and when. 
they are blesse they take them home to adorn the 
walls of their huts, or weave them in the form of a 
cross among the bars before their windows. A long 
line of priests filed in imposing procession from the 
magnificent choir to the high altar, carrying palm 
branches, and during the singing of the Passion, im the! 


| to kiss the nail-pierced hands. 


solemn high mass, the people held aloft the branch in 


‘thelr hands 10 ‘receive ‘the descending blessing of me 


‘Church. 


In the village the ceremonials ‘are more e 1 
‘visited Halpam, twelve miles from the capital, where 


| | we saw enacted in pitiful earnestness a fudicrous scene 


representing Christ’s entrance into Jerusalem. The 
altars were all draped in purple, shrines covered, and 
the space filled with palms. The faces of the people 
were a mixture of ignorance and devotion. After tedi- 
ous waiting, a procession moved through. the nave, 
passed the portal, and entered the plaza beyond—a 
long procession, with candles and canopies. In the 
center, on a platform borne upon the shoulders of ei, ht 
young priests, was an immense grey ass, of angular lin 
—a genuine wooden hobby horse with donkey head an d 
‘prancing hoofs. Seated upon this was a life-sized ‘eligy 
of our Saviour, mounted en cabellero upon a Me Alcan 
saddle. The image was clad in white trousers of broad 
“Mexican cut, wore a pair of Mexican spurs, a brig t 
blue Waistcoat, a short pur ple cloak such as 18 worn Py 
the bull-fighters, a gilded crown with a cockade. ¢ 
feathers upon its head, and was holding’ the reins 27 
one hand, ‘while the other flourished a long saber u 


[lifted in the sun. Before this caricature the peo le fell 


upon their faces, or rushed forward to cast their om 
and as it slowly passed along they surged do 
‘mad struggle to gain possession of the branches * 
contact with the wooden hoofs had rendered sacred 
The music was excellent — selections from “popular 
‘operas ; which, combined with the prancing charger 
represented the triumphal feature of the : 
Aztec love of beauty is unalterable, and e 
for its display never neglected. The humblest and the 
poorést at this season arrange altars for their patron 
saints, decorate them with flowers, and deny . 
bread to supply the coveted candles. We saw 
petty altars in wretched huts, gained glimpses of f = 
through half-dpen ‘doors in the pulque shops, or oed . 
the taste displayed by the porter in his dreadful 101 f 
a lodge nb we passed through the court to visit a * 
During past days of Church rule no carriages | were 
permitted in the streets on Holy Thursday | or Good Fri- 
day, and even now but few are seen. All Mexico is 
out, however, ‘her beauty and her chivalry, and with 
their Sunday clothes on; the gay dress donned by all 
on Thursday making marked contrast to the morrow, 
when we meet a uniform garb of black. The Interest 
of Holy Thursday is reserved until night, when all the 
church altars are illuminated, and it 16 the custom to 
make a pilgrimage through the city, visiting the e 
number possible. 
Many of the a!tard were dazzlingly beautiful, bein 7 
flame of candles from rail to ceiling, decorated 240 
tropic fruit and gorgeous flowers. Lovely effects were 
produced by placing oranges stuck with innumerable 
fluttering little flags of gold and silver foil among the 
soft lights of the wax candles ; and sprouting grain ‘and 
grasses, grown by hot-house forcing, giving tender’ tints, 
and delicate transparent leaves. This simple but ffect- 
‘ive decoration was produced by sowing the seed in 
rous pottery—artistic jars and pitchers—with ‘a ‘light 


overlay of moss. The stops of the altar were hidden 9 


pots of flowers in full bloom. glesses of colored water, 
orange trees ‘laden with fruit and blossom; hidden 
among them were cages of birds, adding theft song lo 
the general praise. Before many of the altars was a 


representation of the Lord's Supper in s¢ulptured’ fig- 


tres habited in Jewish dress of rich stuffs. Before 
every altar was a dreadful figure of our Saviour „Ale 


| size and lifélike, dressed in purple robe, with crown 


of thorns, the blood trickling from his wounds, and be- 
fore this image of horror thousands devoutly kneeling 
‘In the grand cathedral, 
at a side altar, I noticed a figure of the Virgin, e 
ralght 


in a becoming robe of black velvet, with a large, st 


sword through her heart, and her eyes rolied up like a 
dying Cleopatra. Upon a table near her was arranged 
an infant Saviour, and it seemed a peculiar privilege for 
the elect to kiss its feet. The flgure was nothing more than 
an ordinary French doll, jointed, miade of wax, with 
bead eyes, seated in atoy rocking-chair, The whole 
could be bought at any dollar store, yet it received 
equal homage from the, lipero in rags and the proud 
patrician in silk attire. In several churches a most 
theatrical prison scene was presented. A lar cell 
being built near the entrance, a dim torch’ flared its 
yellow light from within, and directly behind the barted 
window stood the image of Christ, his eyes bindaged, 
his hands manacled, and a Jew as guard upon either side. 
A stream of weird, — muse issued froin’ the 
gloom, and a clanking of chains, as though move by 
the captive hands. Before — mute figure the faithful 
knelt with streaming eyes, praying wildly,’ kissing the 
chains, and beating their breasts with the pitiful blow of 
contrition: This was the night before the crucifixfon, 
atid the last scene of the Holy Thursday. Good Friday 
2 „my friend Mrs. Arris and I went to the 
Indian village of Atzcapotzalco to witness the crincifi 
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mors. The care were packed, the road lined with atrange, 


ue crowds; Indian women trudging through | 
the dust, their little mahogony babies strapped upon their 
backs. The church wasimmense, artistic, andold. The 
village plaza was a perfect Donny brook Fair of Mexican 
type. A troop of horsemen dashed up in full theatrical 
costume, personating the Pharisees, the Jews, the Betrayer 
and the Mob, Roman soldiers with glittering helmets, Pon- 
tius Pilate with flowing white beard and huge green gog- 
gles, the despised Judas with face hidden under a veil of 
crape. They entered the patio or court, which rep- 
resented the Judgment Hall, the sentence was pro- 
nounced, and the prisonerled forth. By day the wooden 
image was even more hideous than by night; nothing 
can be conceived more dreadful than the cadaverous, 
bloodstained face beneath its crown of thorns ; the eyes 
‘were bandaged, the hands bound with thongs, and it 
was strangely lifelike. Before the church wasa portable 
pulpit, that was exactly like the inclosure of a Punch 
and Judy show; it was occupied by the padre, who 
preached an explanatory sermon to his people, Hestood 
under the broiling Mexican sun, with nothing to protect 
his reverend and shaven head save a thin umbrella, 
vivid scarlet in color, which at least added artistic effect 
to the scene. Three sermons at different points were a 
part of the ceremonial. 

The procession moved slowly toward the first station, 
to the strains of the strangest, most hopeless, heart- 
breaking music I ever heard, from some sort of Indian 
instrument of reed, giving a moaning, wailing note, that 
brought tears to the strongest eyes, and the Indians sob- 
bed and smote their breasts in savage mood of grief. 
We seated ourselves on a crumbling tombstone, our feet 
resting upon a new-made grave. The sermon ended, the 
crowd resolved itself into a strange kind of. picnic. 


Indians hawked about cake and dulce, pitchers of 
pulgus and baskets of fruit. After an hour or so of inter- 


mission the second station” was made ready. 
A heavy black curtain was hung before the altar, the 
padre mounted the pulpit and began a touching and im- 
passioned appeal. The bronze faces were terribly intent; 
sobs and wails filled the church. Suddenly he cried 
in a loud voice: Draw back the veil, and Jet us behold 
Him!” The curtain was drawn, and the crucified 
Saviour appeared. The women beat their breasts and 
cried aloud, while the soldiers at the foot of the cross 
clashed their swords. At the same moment the Virgin 
bowed her head, as though overcome with grief. The 
soldiers then mounted a ladder near the crucifix, took 
down the body, and bore it away. 

During the evening the Miserere sounded its piteous 


wall through the dim transepts of the old cathedral, and 


thus the solemn anniversary of Good Friday was con- 
cluded. 

On Saturday morning the churches were again 
packed. I found myself in the very trough of the hu- 
man sea that rushed into the cathedral. The music was 
grand. The altars were hung with huge violet-colored 
curtains, attendants standing near holding the cords, 
and at ten o'clock the Gloria” was sung, when, like 
magic, the drapery was thrown aside and the shrines 
shone out dazzling with candlesand magnificent in jewels. 
Simultaneously the cathedral chimes sounded in their 
full strength and sweetness, every bell in the capital 
pealed its loudest tone, the bands struck up in the vari- 
ous plazas, and the barbarous matracas added their 
rattle to the deafening din. Then the people poured out 
from the churches to join in the last duty of the day, a 
duty they enjoy with savage zest—the burning of 
Judas. | | 

After the singing of the Gloria” ropes were stretched 


across the streets from window to window, and ugly, 
misshapen monsters hung upon them by the neck and 


burned. The Judases flew up. flve or ten feet in the air; 
the explosion was complete, and the racket maddening. 
The delight of the people seemed “unbounded, and was 
shared by all—the Indian in his rags, and the ‘‘ dark- 
eyed daughter of old Castile e e her 
fan from the recesses of her balcony. 

Easter Week, 1884. 


HOW ONE CHURCH TRIES 10 KEEP A 
VOW. 
By Mrs. Frank FOxcRoFT. 


object of our special watch and care, promising to fol- 


low him with our counsel and prayers, to the end that 
he may be built up into the stature of the perfect; man 


in Christ Jesus.” We have long known that this vow 
was only incompletely fulfilled. Yes, we had tried the 


Society of Christian Endeavor; an admirable plan, too, 


we found it, designed by its author, the Rev. F..E. 


Clark, to bring the children and the church together, | 


and abundantly fulfilling its design, in our case, if we 


substitute the words young people” for, ‘‘ children.” in 


the proposition. We are grateful to know that these. 
societies for young people are springing up everywhere. 


One pastor says of his, It ig one of the busiest, bees in 
the Pilgrim hive, It brings in honey and comb, and 
finds wayside flowers that had been overlooked. It is 


wings for the pastor, and flies all over the city.” Our 


trouble was that the Suciety of Christian Endeavor did 
not reach the boys and girls. Either because parents 
preferred to keep them around the evening lamp, or be- 
cause there was no desire in their hearts, the older chil- 
dren did not join our Society. Pastor and Sunday- 
school teachers talked it over; we were united in the 
belief that a large number came from the Primary 
Room loving Jesus, and trusting in him as their Saviour, 
but somehow or somewhere, before they reached the 
Society of Christian Endeavor, we lost them. Plainly, 
something ought to be done. We had a half-formed 
plan. Requesting the girls and boys between the ages of 
nine and fifteen to remain at the close of Sunday-school, 

we told them we proposed to have a weekly meeting for 
them. The older people had a meeting of their own,; 

then there was the Society of Christian Endeavor on 
Tuesday evening, and a young men’s meeting, and a 
young women’s meeting on Sunday; why should not 
they have one also? We frankly told them that we did 
not know yet what we should do in these meetings, but 
they might come together in the church parlor on Mon- 
day afternoon, after the close of school. Thirty-two 
boys and girls came; the leader was surprised, delighted. 
The children were first told the object of the meetings ; 
not for fun or play, but to be trained for Christian 
discipleship, and to be instructed in Bible truths.” A 
simple promise was read and explained to them ; it ran 
thus: ‘‘ Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, 

I propose to try to do whatever he would like to have 
me do. I will pray to him, and I will try to be his dis- 
ciple.” They were then asked to sign this promise, if 
they really meant they would try. After this, a little 
lesson was given on the Bible, with some simple black- 
board work. Such questions as the following, with the 
answers, were taught: Who wrote the Bible?” In 
what languages?” When, where, and by whom was 
it translated?“ Its division into books, and so on. 

After a few meetings, the leader found that something 


must be done with those fingers that loved to pinch and 


pull, and twist pins into torturing shapes. Especially 
must something be found to occupy the thoughts and 
keep busy the hands while the children were coming in ; 
for, though the hour for beginning was half-past four, 

breathless boys and girls came rushing in incredibly 
soon after the hour for closing school. A supply of 
slates and pencils was secured, and the restiess fingers 
were occupied in drawing a map of Palestine, first with 
a copy on the blackboard, then from memory, soon put- 
ting in the cities, mountains, and lakes; then a map of 
Paul's first and second journeys; and while they 
draw, the leader tells them of that wonderful man about 
whom they are studying each Sunday ; of his daring in 
facing thieves in the wild mountain passes of Pisidia ; 

of his imprisonment and shipwrecks; of the wonder- 
ful statuary he saw in Athens: for though the leader has 


never seen Athens, books give the needed knowledge of 


it all. Then they are led to thoughts for practical Chris- 
tian life—what boys and girls can do. Then a few 
verses are read ; if we have studied of Paul, it may be 
just a few words of his. Then a prayer, sometimes sen- 
tence by sentence repeated by the children, sometimes 
by the leader for the children. We hope some day that 
it will be by the children for themselves ; but boys and 


| girls of this age are especially shy, though they put ona 


wonderfully bold aspect ; so we do not urge this. But 
we do insist upon quiet, gentle behavior, while we 
carry sunny faces and happy hearts, 


Once in two weeks the leader prints a little paper with 


the hectograph, which greatly delights the young folks. 

It is called the Children’s Hour ;” it reviews the lesson 
taught ; gives here and there a little word of advice; a 
picture or two is added, carrying some lesson. To vary 
the programme, at one meeting we had a Bible reading 
upon ‘‘ The Eyes of the Lord ;” we shall follow it with 
others of a similar character—‘‘ The Arms of the Lord,” 
„The Thoughts of the Lord.” At the second meeting 
the children were asked to write upon a slip of paper a 


name and motto for our class. Among the responses 


were these, given just as written, for a name: Little 
Christians’ School, Band of Workers, Young Pilgrims’ 
School, Children’s Hour With the Bible, Monday Class, 


5 | Children’s Improvement Club, Christian Meeting. 
HE vow is given in these words: We, the mem 
bers of this church, do receive this child as the 


For a motto, out of a great variety here are a few: 
Work first ; play afterward.” ‘‘He that keepeth the 
law, happy is he. Be not weary. in well-doing.“ 


‘* Kindness makes friends.” And these, which must have 


come straight from those fingers that pinch and 
fists that double intuitively: Let your motto be dis- 
patch, and practice what you preach;” and I . 
rather be beaten in right than to beet wrong.“ 


The leader, at one of the last meetings, gave to each | 
boy and girl a slip of paper containing the question, 


What is it to be a Christian?“ with the request that 


they should not talk with each other about the answer, 


but write in their on words what they considered the 
true answer to be, Out of the fifty-eight answers, won- 


‘voice heightened this mistaken impression. 


derfully clear and correct, the following are a few: 
To be a Christian is to give yourself to God and try 
to be his disciple.” ‘To love God with all our hearts.“ 
To try to be like Jesus and do just what he wants me 
to.” Jo believe in Jesus Christ and go with all our 
troubles to him.“ To love, serve, and obey God is to 
be a Christian.” 

To find a child’s idea of the matter, this question was 
asked, in the same way: „How soon can a child be a 
Christian?“ As soon as a child can understand about 
Christ.“ As soon as they know the difference between 
right and wrong.“ As soon as he or she is old enough 
to talk and understand.“ When they are two years 
old.“ A child can be a Christian now,” several said. 
Not one said he must be grown up. Again, this ques- 
tion was asked: How can we show that we are Chris- 
tians ?” By our actions.“ By helping the helpless.” 
By trying. to do good te others.. By doing as God 
wants us to at home and abroad.“ By following the 
Golden Rule.“ By never telling a lie.“ By being 
kind, true, and loving to others, and by speaking to 
them of Jesus and his love to us.“ All these answers, 
it must be remembered, were given by the children 
without preparation and without assistance. N 

We have now had thirteen meetings, and after two or 


three more we shall have a written examination upon 


the lessons studied; a May-day party, perhaps ; then a 
little service in the church where the group of boys and 
girls, now numbering over eighty, will repeat their 
promise before the congregation, with a prayer for them 
by the pastor. So our meetings will close for the sea- 
son, leaving the children not alone in the chureh 
porch,” but half way up the altar stairs. 

How truly has one said: The world’s manhood is 


‘secure when we have gained its childhood.” These 


child hearts are as fragrant as a field of clover blooms in 
summer weather. Shall not the church take advantage 
of its wealth and gather in the sweet harvest ere the 
summer is ended and the winter of life shall blast the 
tender blossom and give only ashes mem — have 


RAMONA. 
BY HELEN JACKSON. 
(H. H.) 

I. 


T was sheep-shearing time in Southern California ; 
but sheep-shearing was late at the Sefiora Moreno’s. 
The Fates had seemed to combine to put it off. In 


‘the first place, Felipe Moreno had been ill. He was 


the Sefiora’s eldest son, and since his father’s death had 


‘been at the head of his mother’s house. Without him 


nothing could be done on the ranch, the Sefiora thought. 

It had been always, Ask Sefior Felipe,” Go to Sefior 
Felipe,” ‘‘Sefior Felipe will attend to it,” ever since 
Felipe had had the dawning of u beard on his hand- 

some face. 

In truth, it was not Felipe, but the Sefiora. who really 
decided all questions from greatest to least, and man- 
aged everything on the place, from the sheep-pastures 
te the artichoke-patch ; but nobody except the Sefiora 
herself knew this. An exceedingly clever woman for 
her day and generation was Sefiora Gonzaga Mcreno— 
as for that matter, exceedingly clever for any day and 
generation ; but especially clever for the day and gener- 
ation to which she belonged. Her life, the mere sur- 
face of it, if it had been written, would have made a 
romance to grow hot and cold over: sixty years of the 
best of old Spain and the wildest of New Spain ; Bay of 
Biscay, Gulf of Mexico, Pacific Ocean—the waves of 
them all had tossed destinies for the Sefiora. The Holy 
Catholic Church had had its arms round her from first 
to last; and that was what had brought her safe 
through, she would have said, if she had ever said any- 
thing about herself, which she never did—one of her 
many wisdoms. So quiet, so reserved, so gentle an ex- 
terior never was known to veil such an imperious and 
passionate nature, brimful of storm, always passing 
through stress; never thwarted, except at peril of those 
who did it ; adored and hated by turns, and each at the 
hottest. A tremendous force, wherever she appeared, 
was Sefiora Moreno; but no stranger would suspect it, 
to see her gliding about in her scanty black gown, with. 
her rosary hanging at her side, her soft eyes cast down, 


and an expression of mingled melancholy and devotion 
on her face. She looked simply like a sad, spiritual- 


minded old lady, amiable and indolent, like her racu, 
but sweeter and more thoughtfnl than their wont. Her 
She was 
never heard to speak either loud or fast. There ‘was at 
times even a curious hesitancy in her speech, which 
came near being a stammer, or ‘suggested the measured 
care with which people speak who have been cured of 
stammering. It made her often appear as if she did not 
know her own mind; at which people sometimes took 
heart ; when, if they had only known the truth, they 
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would have known that the speech hesitated solely be- 
cause the Sefiora knew her mind so exactly that she was 
finding it hard to make the words convey it as she de- 
sired, or in a way to best attain her ends. 

About this very sheep-shearing there had been, be- 
tween her and the head shepherd, Juan Canito, called 
Juan Can for short, and to distinguish him from Juan 
Jose, the upper herdsman of the cattle, some discus- 
sions which would have been hot and angry ones in any 
other hands than the Senora’s. 

Juan Canito wanted the shearing to begin, even 
though Sefior Felipe were ill in bed, and though that 
lazy shepherd Luigo had not yet got back with the 
flock that had been driven up the coast for pasture. 
„There were plenty of sheep on the place to begin 
with,” he said one morning—‘‘at least a thousand ;” 
and by the time they were done, Luigo would surely be 
back with the rest; and as for Senor Felipe’s being in 
bed, had not he, Juan Canito, stood at the packing-bag, 
and handled the wool; when Sejior Felipe was a boy? 
Why could he not do it again? The Sefiora did not 
realize how time was going; there would be no shearers 


to be hired presently; since the Sefiora was determined | 


to have none but Indians. Of course, if she would em- 
ploy Mexicans, as all the other ranches in the valley 
did, it would be different; but she was resolved upon 
having Indians—‘‘ God knows why,” he interpolated 
surlily, under his breath. 

1 do not quite understand you, Juan,” interrupted 
Sefiora Moreno at the precise instant the last syllable 
of the disrespectful ejaculation had escaped Juan’s lips ; 
‘‘ speak a little louder. I fear I am se deaf in my 
old age. IL 13 

What gentle, suave, courteous Wen! and the calm 
dark eyes rested on Juan Canito with a look to the 
fathoming of which he was as unequal as one of his own 
sheep would have been. He could not have told why 
he instantly and involuntarily said, Beg your pardon, 
Senora. “ 

„Oh, you need not ask my pardon, Juan,“ the Sefiora 
replied, with exquisite gentleness; it is not you who 
are to blame, if I am deaf. I have fancied for a year 
I did not hear quite as well as I once did. But about 
the Indians, Juan; did not Sefior Felipe tell you that 
he had positively engaged the same band of shearers we 
had last autumn, Alessandro’s band from Temecula ? 
They will wait until we are ready for them. Sefior 
Felipe will send a messenger for them. He thinks them 
the best shearers in the country. He will be well enough 
in a week or two, he thinks, and the poor sheep must 
bear their loads a few days longer. Are they looking 
well, do you think, Juan? Will the crop be a good 
one? General Moreno used to say that you could 
reckon up the wool-crop to a pound, n it was on 
the sheep's backs.“ 

‘* Yes, Sefiora,” answered the mollified J uan ; the 
poor beasts look wonderfully well considering the scant 
feed they have had all winter. We'll not come many 
pounds short of our last year’s crop, if any. Though, 
to be sure, there is no telling in what case that—Luigo 
will bring his flock back.” 

The Sefiora smiled, in spite of herself, at the pause 
and gulp with which Juan had filled in the hiatus where 
he had longed to set a contemptuous epithet before 
Luigo’s name, 

This was another of the instances where the Sefiora’s 
will and Juan Canito’s had clashed and he did not 
‘dream of it, having set it all down as usual to the score 
of young Sefior Felipe. 

Encouraged by the Sefiora’s smile, Juan proceeded : 


„Senor Felipe can see no fault in Luigo, because they 


were boys together ; but I can tell him, he will rue it, 
one of these mornings, when he finds a flock of sheep 
worse than dead on his hands, and no thanks to any- 
body but Luigo. While I can have him under my eye, 
here in the valley, it is all very well; but he is no more 
fit to take responsibility of a flock than one of the very 
lambs themselves. He'll drive them off their feet one 
day, and starve them the next; and I’ve known him to 
forget to give them water. When he’s in his dreams, 
the Virgin only knows what he won't do.“ 

During this brief and almost unprecedented outburst 
of Juan’s the Senora’s countenance had been slowly 
growing stern. Juan had not seen it. His eyes had 
been turned, away from her, looking down into the up- 
turned eager face of his favorite colley, who was leaping 
and gamboling and barking at his feet. 

„Down, Capitan, down!“ he said in a fond tone, gently 
repulsing him; thou makest such a mann the Sefiora 

can hear nothing but thy voice.” 
III heard only too ‘distinctly, Juan Canito,” said the 
Sefiora in a sweet but icy tone. It is not well for one 
servant to backbite another. It gives me great grief to 
hear such words; and I hope when Father Salvierderra. 
comes, next month, you will not forget to confess this 
sin of which you have been guilty in thus seeking to in- 
jure a fellow-being. If Sefior Felipe listens to you, the 
poor boy Luigo will be cast out homeless on the world 
some day ; and what sort of a deed would that be, Juan 
Canito, for one Christian to do to another? ‘I fear the’ 


‘Father will give you penance, when he hears what you 


fiber of his faithful frame thrilling “on a sense of the 


head slightly bent forward, her rosary lifted in her left 


will lose by that and by the confessions. 


have said.” 
“* Sefiora, it is not to harm the lad,” Juan began, every 


injustice of her reproach. 

But the Sefiora had turned her back. Evidently she 
would hear no more from him then. He stood watch- 
ing her as she walked away, at her usual slow pace, her 


hand, and the fingers of the right hand mechanically 
slipping the beads. 

„Prayers, always ‘prayers !” thought Juan to himself, 
as his eyes followed her. If they'll take one to 
heaven, the Sefiora II go by the straight road, that’s 
sure! I’m sorry I vexed her. But what's a man to do, 
if he’s the interest of the place at heart, I'd like to 
know? Is he to stand by, and see a lot of idle mooning 
louts run away with everything? Ah, but it was an ill 
day for the estate when the General died—an ill day ! 
an ill day! And they may scold me as much as they 
please, and set me to confessing my sins to the Father; 
it’s very well for them they’ve got me to look after 
matters. Senor Felipe will do well enough when 
he’s a man, maybe; butaboy like him! Bah!” And 
the old man stamped his foot with a not wholly unrea- 
sonable irritation at the false position in which he felt 
himself put. 

‘‘Confess to Father Salvierderra, indeed!“ he mut- 
tered aloud. Ay, that will I. He's a man of sense, 
if he is a priest“ —at which slip of the tongue the pious 
Juan hastily crossed himself—‘‘and I[’ll ask him to give 
me some good advice as to how I’m to manage between 
this young boy at the head of everything, and a doting 
mother who thinks he has the wisdom of a dozen grown 
men. The Father knew the place in the olden time. 
He knows it’s no child's play to look after the estate even 
now, much smaller as it is! An ill day when the old 
General died, an ill day indeed, the saints rest his soul!“ 
Saying this, Juan shrugged his shoulders, and, whis- 
tling to Capitan, walked towards the sunny veranda of 
the south side of the kitchen wing of the house, where 
it had been for twenty odd years his habit to sit on the 
long bench and smoke his pipe of a morning. Before 
he had got half-way across the court-yard, however, a 
thought struck him. He halted so suddenly that Capi- 
tan, with the quick sensitiveness of his breed, thought 
so sudden a change of purpose could only come from! 
something in connection with sheep; and, true to his 
instinct of duty, pricked up his ears, poised himself for 
a full run, and looked up in his master’s face waiting for 
explanation and signal. But Juan did not observe him. 

„Ha!“ he said, Father Salvierderra comes next 
month, does he? Let's see. To-day is the 25th. That's 
it. The sheep-shearing is not to come off till the Father 
gets here. Then each morning it will be mass in the 
chapel, and each night vespers; and the crowd will be 
here at least two days longer to feed, for the time they. 
That's what 
Senor Felipe is up to. He's a pious lad. I recollect 
now, it was the same way two years ago. Well, well, it 
is a good thing for those poor Indian devils to get a bit 
of religion now and then; and it's like old times to see 
the chapel full of them kneeling, and more than can get 
in at the door; I doubt not it warms the Sefiora’s heart 
to see them all there, as if they belonged to the house, 
as they used to: and now I know when it’s to be, I have: 
only to make my arrangements accordingly. It is 
always in the first week of the month the Father gets 
here. Yes; she said, Sefior Felipe will be well enough 
in a week or two, he thinks.’ Ha! ha! It will be 
nearer two; ten days or thereabouts, I’ll begin the 
booths next week. A plague.on that Luigo for not be- 
ing back here. He's the best hand I have to cut the 
willow boughs for the roofs. He knows the difference, 
between one year’s growth and another's; [’ll say that. 
much for him, spite of the silly dreaming ‘head he’s got 
on his shoulders,” 

Juan was.so pleased with this clearing up in his mind 
as to Sefior Felipe’s purpose about the time of the sheep- 
shearing that it put him in good humor for the day— 
good humor with everybody, and himself most of all. 
As he sat on the low bench, his head leaning back 
against the whitewashed wall, his long legs stretched out 
nearly across the whole width of the veranda, his pipe 
firm-wedged in the extreme left corner of his mouth, his 
hands in his pockets, he was the picture of placid 
content. The troop of youngsters which still swarmed 
around the kitchen quarters of Sefiora Moreno’s house, 
almost as numerous and inexplicable ae in the grand old 
days of the General’s time, ran back and forth across 
Juan’s legs, fell down between them, and picked them- 
selves up by help of clutches at his leather trousers, all 
unreproved by Juan, though loudly scolded and warned 
by théir respective mothers from the kitchen. 

„What's come to Juan Can to be so good-natured to- 
day ?” saucily asked Margarita, the youngest and pret- 
tlest of the maids, popping her head out of a window, 
and twitching Juan’s hair. He was 80 gray and wrinkled | 
that the maids all felt at ease with him. He seemed to 


— 


as they thought, nor they so safe in their tricks. The 
old man had hot blood in his veins ya the under- 
shepherds could testify. 

„The sight of your pretty face; Sefiorita Margarite, 1 
answered Juan quickly, cocking his eye at ber, rising 
to his feet, and inaking a ‘mock bow towards en 
dow. 

“He! he! Sefiorita, indeed !“ chuckled — + 
mother, old Marda the cook. 
pleased to be merry at the doors of his betters ;” and she 
flung a copper saucepan full of not over-clean water ‘so 
deftly past Juan’s head that not a drop touched him, 
and yet he had the appearance of having been ducked. 
At which bit of sleight-of-hand the whole court-yard, 
young and old, babies, cocks, hens, and turkeys, all ‘set 
up a shout and a cackle, and dispersed to the four cor- 
ners of the yard as if scattered by a volley of bird-shot. 
Hearing the racket, the rest of the maids came running 
Anita and Maria, the twins, women forty ‘years old, 
born on the place the year after General Moreno broaght 
home his handsome young bride ; their two daughters, 
Rosa and Anita the Little, as she was still called, 
though ‘she outweighed her mother; old Juanita,’ the 
oldest woman in the household, of whom even the 
‘Sefiora was said not to know the exact age or history; 
and she, poor thing! could tell nothing, having ‘been 
silly for ten years or more, good for nothing except to 
shell beans: that she did as fast and well as ever, and 
was never happy except she was at it. Luckily for her, 
beans are the one crop never omitted or stinted on a 
Mexican estate; and for thesake of old Juanita they stored 
every year in the Moreno house rooms full of beans in 
the pod (tons of them, one would think), enough to feed 
an army. But then, it was like a little army even now, 
the Sefiora’s household; nobody ever knew exactly how 
many women were in the kitchen, or how many meti tn 
the fields. There were always women coustns, or 
brothers’ wives or widows or daughters, who had come 
to stay, or men cousins, or sisters’ husband or sens, 
who were stopping on their way up or down the valley. 
When it came to the pay-roll, Sefior Felipe knew to 
whom he paid wages: but who were fed und lodged 
under his roof, that was quite another thing. It could 
not enter into the head of a Mexican gent'eman to make 
either count or account of that. It would be a disgrace- 
ful, niggardly thought. 

To the Sefiora it seemed as if it there were no longer 
any people about the place. A beggarly handful, she 
would have said, hardly enough to do the work of the 
house, or of the estate, sadly as the latter had dwindled. 
In the General’s day, it had been a free-handed boas t 
of his that never less than fifty persons, men, women, 
and children, were fed within his gates each day ; how 
many more, he did not care, or iknow. | But that time 
had indeed gone, gone forever; and though a stranger, 
seeing the sudden rush and muster ut door and vag 
dow which followed on old Marda’s: letting 3 
water at Juan’s head, would have thought, 
heavens l do all those women, children, and — 
belong in that one house?“ the Sefiora’s sole thought, 
as she at that moment went past the gate, was, “Poor 
things ! how few there are left of them! I am afraid 
old Marda has to work too hard. I must spate 
Margarita more from the house to help her ed ‘And ‘she 
sighed deeply, and unconsciously held her rosary neater 
to her heart, as she went into the house and entered her 
son’s bedroom. The picture she saw there was one 
to thrill any mother's heart; and as it met her eye, she 
paused on the threshold for a second—only a second, 
however; and nothing could have astonished Felipe 
Moreno so much as to have been told that at the very 
moment when his mother’s calm voice was saying to 
him, Good morning, my son, I hope you have slept 
well, and are better,” there was welling up to her heurt a 
passionate ejaculation, ‘Oh my glorious son! The 
saints have sent me in him the face of his father! He is 
fit for a kingdom !” 

The truth is, Felipe Moreno was not fit for a Kingda 
at all. If he had been, he would not have been so ruled 
by his mother without ever finding it out. But so far as 
mere physical beauty goes, there never was a king born 
whose face, stature, and bearing would set off a crown or 
a throne, or any of the things of which the outside of 
royalty is made up, better than would Felipe Moreno’s. 
And it was true, as the Senora said, whether the saints 
had anything to do with it or not, that he had the face 
of his father. So strong a likeness is seldom seen. When 
Felipe once, on the occasion of a grand celebration and 
procession, put on a gold-wrought velvet mantle, gayly 
embroidered short breeches fastened at the knee with 
red ribbons, and gold-and-silver sombrero, ‘which His 
father had worn twenty-five years before, the Senora 
fainted, at her first look at him—fainted and fell; 


and when she opened her eyes, and saw the Sate 


splendid, gayly arrayed, dark - bearded man bending over 
her in distress, with words of endearment and alarm, she 
fainted again. 

„Mother, mother mia,” “eile Felipe, I win not 
wear them if it makes you feel like this! Let me tuke 


them as old as Methuselah ; but he was not really so old 


them off. I will not go toztheir, cursed parade >” und He 


Senor Juan Canito is . 


— 


— 
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_ sprang to his feet, and began with trembling fingers to 


unbuckle the sword-belt. 

No, no, Felipe,” cried the Sefiora, from the ground. 
It is my wish that. you wear them ;” and, staggering 
to her feet, with a burst of tears, she rebuckled the old 
sword-belt, which her fingers had so many times—never 
unkissed—buckled in the days when her husband had 


bade her farewell and gone forth to the uncertain fates. 


of.war. ‘‘ Wear them!” she cried, with gathering fire 
in her tones, and her eyes dry of tears—‘‘ wear them, 
and let the American hounds see what a Mexican officer 


and gentleman looked like before they had set their bare, 


usurping feet on our necks!” And she followed him 
to the gate, and stood erect, bravely waving her handker. 
chief as he galloped off, till he was out of sight. Then, 
with a changed face and a bent head, she crept slowly 
to her room, locked herself in, fell on her knees before 
the Madonna at the head of her bed, and spent the 
greater part of the day praying that she might be for- 
given, and that all heretics might be discomfited. From 
which part of these n she derived most com- 
fort is easy to imagine. 

Juan Canito had been right in his sudden seein that 
it was for Father Salvierderra’s coming that the sheep. 
shearing was being delayed, and not in consequence of 
Sefior Felipe's illness, or by the non-appearance of Luigo 
and his flock of sheep. Juan would have chucked to 
himself still more at his perspicacity had he, overheard 


-the conversation going on between the Sefiora and her 
on at the very time when he, half asleep on the veranda 
Was, as he would have called, it, putting two and twd 


together and convincing himself that old Juan was as 


smart as they were, and not to be kept in the dark by 


all their reticence and equivocation. 
Juan Can is growing very impatient, about the 


sheep-shearing, ” said the Sefiora. ‘‘I suppose’you are still 
of the same mind about it, Felipe—that it is better to 


wait till Father Salvierderra comes? As the only chance 
those Indians have of seeing him is here, it would seem 


Juan is very restive. He is getting old, and chafes a 
little, I fancy, under your control. He cannot forget 
that you were a boy on his knee. Now I, for my part, 
am like to forget that you were ever anything buta man 
for me to lean on.” | 

Felipe turned his handsome face iran his mother, 
with a beaming smile of filial affection and gratified 
manly vanily. ‘‘Indeed, my mother, if I can be suf- 
ficient for you to lean on, I will ask nothing more of the 
saints ;” and he took his mother’s thin and wasted little 
hands, both at once, in his own strong right hand, and 
carried them to his lips as a lover might have done. 
Tou will spoil me, mother, he said, you make me, 
80 proud.” 

No, Felipe, it is I who am proud, promptly replied 
the mother ; 
grateful to God for having given me a son wise enough 
to take his father’s place, and guide and protect me, 
through the few remaining years I have to live. I shall 
die content, seeing you atthe head of the estate, and 
living as a Mexican gentleman should ; that is, so far as 
now remains possible in this unfortunate country. But 
about the sheep-shearing, Felipe. Do you wish to have 
it begun before the Father is here? Of course Alessan- 
dro is all ready with his band. It is but two days’ 


journey for a messenger to bring him. Father Salvier- 


derra cannot be here before the 10th of the month. He 
leaves Santa Barbara on the Ist, and he will walk all the 
way—a good six days’ journey, for he is old now and 
feeble ; then he must stop at Ventura for a Sunday, and. 
a day at the Ortesna’s ranch, and at the Lopez’s—there, | 
there is a christening. Yes, the 10th is the very earliest 
that he can be here—near two weeks from now. So far 


as your getting up is concerned, it might be next week. 5 


You will be nearly well by that time.“ 
Ves, indeed, laughed Felipe, stretching himself out 
in the bed and giving a kick to the bedelothes that made 


the high bedposts and the fringed canopy roof shake 


and creak ; 
cursed weakness when I stand on my feet. 
would do me good to get out of doors.” 

In truth, Felipe had been hankering for the 1 


Jam well now, if it were not for this 


shearing himself. It was a brisk, busy, holiday sort of 


time to him, bard as he worked in it; and two dn 
looked long to wait. 

It is always thus after a fever,’ ” said his mother. 
The weakness lasts many weeks. 


packing ; but as Juan Can said this morning, he stood 
at the packing-bag when you were a boy, and there was 
no need of waiting for you for that!“ 


He said that, aid he“ exclaimed Felipe, 


„The old man is getting insolent, I'll tell him that 


nobody will pack the sucks but myself, while I am mas- 
ter here; and I will, the when, 1 


please, and not before.“ 

„I suppose it would 2 10 wise 10 any that it is not 
to take place till the Father comes, would it?“ asked 
the Sefiora, hesitatingly, as if the thing were evenly bal- 
anced in her mind, The Father has not thatrhold on 


I * it: 


a Christian duty to so arrange it, if it be possible; but | 


and I do not call. it being proud, only, 


lian Union 


1 


the younger men he used to have, and. I have thought 
that even in Juan himself I have detected a remissness. 
The spirit of unbelief is spreading in the country since 
the Americans are running up and down everywhere 
seeking money, like dogs with their noses to the ground 
It might vex Juan if he knew that you were waiting 
only for the Father. What do you think?“ 

„ think it is enough for him to know that the sheep- . 


shearing waits for my pleasure,” answered Felipe, still 


wrathful, ‘‘ and that is the end of it.“ And so it was; 
and, moreover, precisely the end which Sefiora Moreno 
had had in her own mind from the beginn ing; but not 
even Juan Canito himself suspected of its being solely 
her. purpose, and not her son's. As for Felipe, if any 
person had suggested to him that it was his mother, and 
not he, who had decided that the sheep-shearing would 
better be deferred until the arrival of Father Salvier- 
derra from Santa Barbara, and that nothing should be 
said on the ranch about this being the rea] reason of the 
postponing, Felipe would have stared in astonishment, 
and have thought that person either crazy or a fool. 

To attain one's ends in this way is the consummate tri- 
umph of art. Never to appear asa factor in the situa 
tion ; to be able to wield other men, as instruments, with 
the same direct and implicit response to will, that one 


gets from a hand or a foot—this is to triumph, indeed : to 


be as nearly controller and conqueror of Fates as fate 
permits. There have been men prominent in the world’s 
affairs at one time and another who have sought and 
studied such a power and have acquired it to a great 
degree. By it they have manipulated legislators, am- 
baseadors, sovereigns ; and have grasped, held, and 
played with the destinies of empires. But it is to be 
questioned whether even in these notable instances there 
has ever been so marvelous completeness of success, as 
is sometimes seen in the case of a woman in whom the 
power is an instinct and not an attainment ; a passion 
rather than a purpose. Between the two results, be- 
tween the two processes, there is just that difference 
which is always to be seen between the stroke of tal- 
ent and the stroke of genius. 
The Sefiora Moreno’s was the stroke of peniua | 


with his spiritual body. 


‘ee will; you, in Inquiring Friends, tell us when the years began 
to be counted from the time of Christ; how years are numbered 
| In heathen ‘countries; and, also, whether this looking back to 
his time throughout all Christendom is sre! evidence that: Christ 
was divine? 

2. I would be glad to have the 4 of The Christian Union 
on prayer- meetings. What is the object of this succe-sion of 
prayers? If to impress the people, would not remarks be more 
proper? Christ said: Ye are not heard for your much speaking.’ ’ 

1. The habit of dating from the birth of Christ is said to 
have been introduced by Dionystus Exiguus, about the mid- 
dle of the sixth century. The fact that, by common con- 
sent, all civilized countries make the birth of Christ the 
starting-point of modern history: indicates simply the uni- 
versality of the belief in his extraordinary character, and 
the effect of ‘his life and teachings on the world’s destiny ; 
it is thus an indirect testimony, but only an indirect. testi- 
mony, to his divinity. — 

2. There are several uses in the true prayer-meeting 
apart from that which comés from the interchange of 
opinions or experiences; they are chiefly, we should 
say, threefold: First, the expression of devotion always 
tends to strengthen and deepen the devotional feeling 
in the person who expresses it; secondly, that expres- 
sion, if it.is genuine and sincere, tends, by sympathy, to 
awaken a devotional feeling in others; third, there is a 
special propriety in Christians uniting their requests and 
thanksgivings, in so far as they express desires and yrati- 
tude shared by them in common. But, on the other hand, 
‘when the prayer-meeting does not express a real devotion, 
none of these ends are served, and it becomes ne 
not beneficial. 


We have received communications from several . 
called forth by the recent articles in the Sunday Afternoon 
on the Resurrection of the Body. But as they generally re- 


quest us not to publish them, we cannot give our readers the 


benefit of their suggestions, nor answer here their inquiries, 
except to say to one of them, apropos of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, that Christ undoubtedly did rise from the dead with his 


physical body—the one which was entombed ; but that he 


explicitly told his disciples that he was not yet clothed upon 
„A spirit,” he said, hath not 
flesh and blood as ye see me have. Luke xxiv., 39. | 


Tour column of answers to perplexing questions is to me 
the most attractive in the paper, May I ask one more? The be 
lief in the resurrection of the body has always seemed un- 


reasonable, undestrable, when we consider the deformities that 


are laid aside, and we do not find it clearly taught in Scripture. 


Does not Christ’s resurrection teach us that we are to live again, 


INQUIRING FRIEN DS. 


LAny subsoriber sending an inquiry on any to The Chris 
nion, accompanied with a postage stamp. will receive a reply 
etther through the columns of the Sy potter: Thé 


Please me with the answers the 
When and how did the Chautaudua Course“ originate? What 
studies does the course include? Is any provision made for fur- 
nishing teachers to those who take the course? About how 
many persons in the United ane the eouree ? How 
are examinations conducted ?: 11 F. W. W. 

Ohio. 

There are several Chautauqua e There is a course 
for Sunday-school teachers—Biblical and educational ; a 


course in Biblical study for little children; a course of theo- a 


logical study for ministers or others; and a number of sec- 
ular courses for study during the summer, and by corre- 
spondence at home during the year. Concerning all these, 
information may be secured by dropping a line to Dr. J. H. 
Vincent, Plainfield, N. J. The course of — | 


courses is the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 


which orignated many years ago with Dr. Vincent, and 
found its opportunity in the Chautauqua summer meetings, 


which were suggested years ago by Lewis Miller, Esq., of |. 
Akron, Ohio. The Chautanqua Literary and Scientific Cir- | 


cle is a course of reading. covering covering four years, re- 
‘quiring about forty minutes a day, embracing every sub- 
ject with which a college student becomes acquainted dur- 
ing his preparatory class and college ‘course: ancient, 
medi val, and modern history and literature; natural 
science in its various departments, together with mental, 

moral, and social science. It aims to give to grown people 
who are out of school an idea of the school-world with which 
advanced students become familiar. The C. L. 8. C. Course 
does not secure mental discipline, as the college course does. 

It is not in any sense a substitute for the college course ; but. 
it is designed to keep parents and children together during 
those important years years of peculiar peril— which chil- 
dred and young people spend at school, seminary, and col- 
lege. The course is also designed to meet the wants of a 
large number of college graduates. who in college studied 
language rather than literature, and who studied the merest 
outlines of science—science of other days—-and, who desire 


| now, later in life, with minds more fully matured, to review 


the college world for the pleasure of it, and to read the 


I am not sure that scientific hypotheses and discoveries of this present time. 


you will be strong enough even in two weeks to do the 


Communications are from time to time sent out from the 
central office, Plainfleld, N. J. Memoranda äre provided, 
which members of the Circle are expected to flll out at home 
and return. Local talent, in schools and parlors; may be 
utilized by members of the C. L. S. C., questions 
asked, and encouragement secured. Local Circles often 
have series of lectures, class drills, etc., by which the 
best talent of the community is em ployed to help those 
who need help. There are about’ sixty-five thousand 
names enrolled on the books | at Plainfield, many of 
these taking the course but for & single ; many others 
are still engaged in the study; and even thosé ‘who drop 
out report that the single year of reading which they prose- 
and’ 


May 


rather than that we. are to come back to these poor mortal 
bodies? — 

For answer to this question see the article entitled 
“Resurrection of the Body,” in The Christian Union for 


‘SUBSCRIBER.—T wo very good French magazines 


are the Journal dela Jeunesse, price $8, and the Mag- 
asin Illustré de Education et de Récréation,” $5.60. You 


can have your order filled through F. W. Christern, 87 West 


Twenty-third Street, New York. 


The present occupant of the throne of 8 and 
Sweden is Oscar II., born n N the — Sep- 
tember 18, 1872. 


He Howe 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A GIRL. 


OUR AID SOCIETY. 
| 
By Mus. J. H. WaLwOoRkrU. 


WAS in. Cleveland. not long ago, and a dear friend 
took down from the well-filled shelves of his hand- 
some library a beautifully bound book, wherein was set 


7 


forth, in all the beauty of the best typographic art and 


creamy tinted paper, the ‘‘ doings” of the Cleveland Aid 
Association during the late war. This is what our 
women did,” says my friend, with affectionate, pride in 
his womankind, and I turned over the leaves to read how 
the men poured money into the wemen’s laps, and the 
women converted it into all things needful for the sol- 
diers in camp and field ; how out of their fullness they 


gave to him who needed; and memory went bounding 
back to the dreary days when the women of the South, 


too, were banded together in aid associations all over 
their storm-swept land—only, we had to make our. bricks 
without straw, and I am afraid our relief did not ee 
relieve, nor our aid always aid. 
While your women were spending e the 
money you gave them,” I say, handing ihe costly record 
back to my friend, we were cutting up damask win- 
dow curtains into shirts, and weaving clumsy cotton 
fabrics into clumsier nee. for our long-enduring 
boys in.motley.” 
Oh! the garments, ‘fearfully, and. err made, 
that we inflicted upon their unoffending shoulders, ex- 
acting tribute of gratitude where no doubt their hearts 
were full of bitterest reproach! But I was about to put 
on record the doings of our. Aid Society. We were con- 
vinced from the outset that nothing of vital importance 
or decided point would ever be accomplished for the 
Oonfederacy without the universal feminine finger being 
in the universal pie, so at the first move for recruiting 
troops in our parish the women of the parish were 
thrown into a state of yeasty commotion. Meetings 
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were called, in and out of season, at every one of which 
we vaguely resolved that we must do something, and do 
it very promptly. Two ideas held universal sway. Lint 
was one of those ideas; woolen comforters the other. 
Wherever two or three women were gathered together, 
innumerable little balls of lint were sure to be forth- 
coming, and in multitude of counsels we invariably 
found an overplus of woolen comforters: One might 
have fallen into the error of supposing that we supposed 
the dangers our boys were going into were exclusively 
throat perils. Well, the time come when: our restless 
desire to do something crystallized into an Aid Associa- 
tion, with regularly constituted officers, by-laws, and all 
the rest of it. And, such is the strength that comes with 
union, we boldly declared ourselves equal to the task: of 
equipping the first company that was to be sent out. 
And we informed the proper authorities. I well remem- 
ber the thrill of nervous pride that shot through our 
body corporate when the officer in command wrote a. 
genteel note of thanks, n our offer to n 
his men. 

„The he informed: us, for the and 
trousers of the men had been kindly donated by a pub- 
lic-spirited merchant of the place, but to know that it 
had been converted into wearing apparel by the fair fin- 
gers of wives, sweethearts, and sisters, who relinquished | 
their own ease to serve them, would no doubt warm the 
heart-pulses and strengthen the arms of the wearers in. 
the hour of danger.” 

That note was written before 8 & 

It made no difference that perhaps not one in ten 
among us had ever before grappled with the problem of 
a coat or trousers. We had a pane ‘we were in 
for it! 

Our President issued a call tot a of. 
Importance. And we all went, armed with scissors and 
thimbles. Speaking of our President, I don’t know how 
men decide such matters, but I think we elected our 
chief officer on purely humanitarian principles; that is, 
she was very old, and we wereafraid it would hurt. her 
feelings if we elected any one else over her. But we 

built great hopes on her in this tailoring emergency into 
which we found ourselves suddenly plunged. She had 
been the mother of six sons, and if that did not pre-emi- 
nently fit a woman for a ee use of: shears 
and goose, what could? 

To add to our — the one e wl fifty: 
six jackets and pairs of trousers we had rashly under- 
taken were to be.completed by a certain date, on which | 
date the men were to appear in their new uniforms, and 
there was to be a flag presentation and a farewell ban- 

quet, and plenty of wet handkerchiefs and loving 
and all the condiments of 
brass buttons, and flſe 2s 

The old Court-House, which was r* W bullding in 
town large enough to hold the women and the machines 
and the diajecta membra of gray woolen trousers and. 


jackets that thickened the air, fairly buzzed with the | 


frenzied energy of er women and halt as mn 
machines. 

There were skeptics us brows grew 
anxious and whose hearts sank within them as they ob- 
served the primitive modus operandi of our cutter-out, 
(being no other than our President, the aforesaid mother 
of six wearers of bifurcated garments), It was a sort of 
Procrustean arrangement, so to speak. Three old news- 
paper patterns, yellow with age and ‘creased with many 
a folding and unfolding, did duty for the one hundred and 
fifty-six soldierly forms intrusted to our tender mercies. 

N You know, girls,” our President said, peering wisely 
at us over her specs, a man ain't nothing but a man 
after all, and they're all made in the image of their 
‘ Maker, so there ain't no good reason why the pants 
pattern that I’ve fitted my old man by for nearly twenty | 
years, and these other two that fits my smallest and my 
biggest boys, shouldn’t, with occasional enlargings and 
besmallings of the seams, hit the average of this company. 
Besides,” culminating with lofty scorn of small matters, 
„who wants to see a soldier look as if he'd just stepped 
out of a bandbox ?” As the most dissatisfied seamstress 
in the assembly could not refute the irrefragable logic cf 
her assertions, our President was allowed full swing 
with her shears and her adjustable: patterns into which 
the small men were expected to expand themselves and 
the large ones contract themselves, and so she cut and 
chalked and chatted and counseled, the most autocratic 
chief that ever held sway. 

Done! And on time! ein 

There was no doubt about it. The cloth was all cut 
up. And, piled into huge heaps awaiting transportation 
to the camp just on the edge of town, were one hun- 
dred and fifty-six jackets and as many pairs of trousers, | 
sewed and pressed. We stood about the piles of finished 
garments: with hands idly folded for the first time in 
weeks, The various expressions of countenance were a 
study. Some of us looked absolutely triumphant - among 
these was our President ; others dubious, some frightened; 
and a few: disgusted among these myself. They look 


ventures. . And the seams of the trouser legs curve in 
and out of sight like the spiral staircase about a tower,” 
I add, twitching at the offending legs. And — but, 
fortunately for further criticism, half a dozen ‘‘ orderlies” 
‘came just then to carry the clothes tocamp, and we were 
left to clear: up the much -belittered apartment, and 
we younger girls to turn our attention to the flag pres · 
entation of the next day, in which the seceding States 
were all to be represented by young ladies in white 
dresses and blue cockades, who were to stand upon the 
Court-House steps in a very hot sun, and dismiss the 
gallant soldiers to the: field of glory. — a ane . 
patriotic doxology. 

The next day came (as nent dave are in the habit of 
doing); an immense concourse of people was gathered 
in the Court- House square o witness the flag presenta- 
‘tion and departure of our first company. The hot sun 
‘blazed down upon our’ bare heads as we stood waiting 
for the heroes of the hour. Full an hour after the oue 
appointed for the flag part of the programme passed 
when we heard them coming; heard the fife and 
drum playing in a dismal, downhearted fashion, singu- 
larly suggestive of dépression and defeat, and presently 
there filed into our presence the one hundred and. fifty- | 
six victims of our zeal and our shears. Men with jack- 
ets riding up in the back and down in the neck; men 
with one sleeve dangling over their knuckles, and its 
fellow vainly essaying to cover a long bony: wrist; 


men with trousers that converted them into peripatetic 


corkscrews; men who writhed like snakes to reach 
their mysteriously located pockets; small, short men, 
whose selection having been decided by the waistbands, 
found it necessary to coil the superfluity of leg into a 
roll about their ankles ; large men, whose selection hav- 
iug been determined by a promising amplitude of leg, had 
-been compelled to supplement waistband deficiencies 
with leather straps. A faint cheer went up from eur 
victims as they were drawn up in line before us. Then 
their commander went through the cruel. mockery of 
thanking us for deforming his splendid-looking fellows. 
I could see the fun dancing in his eye, and twitching the 
corners of his long mustache as he delivered the little 
speech, which, for his own.conscience’ sake, I hoped he 
had prepared: before seeing the mischief we had 
wrought. Significant gestures, such as pulling at.short 


| sleeves, rolling down misfitting collars, folding surplus 


lapels: across ‘breasts, occupied the ‘solemn attention of 
the men during the Captain’s stultification. 

The banquet cheered them but slightly. The iron 
(of. our scissors) had entered their souls. too deeply.. 
Then. they went away from us ; hating us, I make no 
doubt. Our President acknowledged, when the inevi- 
table criticism of a thousand.tongues was brought to 
bear on these garments, that She never would be able 
to understand it, Them patterns had been doin’ duty 


for nigh a quarter of a century, and she never would, 


now what got into them soldier clothes,” 

We all knew that a lot of very wretched men had 
gotten into them, Our boys were defeated in their first 
‘fight. The officers assigned a variety of reasons, They 

were surprised by an ambush; they were outnum- 
bered ; they were this, that, and t’other. I knew bet- 
ter. It was those clothes that whipped them. We 
women did it. Some one has said: There is a moral 
| support in the consciousness of being well dressed that 
neither religion nor philosophy can give.“ In the hour 
of danger our victims n that t support-—and they 
were dataateũ. 


JAcoB ABBOTT'S POLITENESS. 
By RolLO RAurlkR. 


HAT Jacob Abbott was a polite man, as well as 
the possessor of all the other cardinal virtues of a 


gentleman, any one will believe who ever read the 


„Rollo Books.“ 

One time when my hele wasin Europe,” said a 
niece of his and a daughter of John S. C. Abbott, to 
me some years ago, he had arrived at Liverpool on his 
return. It was in the days of clipper ships, and before 
the first steamer had crossed the ocean. All the passen- 
gers were un board, and the boat had gone ashore for the 
last time to fetch off the mails and finish up such odds 
and ends of business as are always left to the final five 
minutes before sailing. Just as the boat was ready to 
shove off, a post-chaise drove up, the horses white with 
foam. The door was opened, and a lady hastily stepped 
out. Hailing the officer in conten of the boat, she 
said: 

By the last mail from America I sesivede. letter: 
telling me my son is atthe point of death in New York. 
I must go on your ship—there isn’t another in a fort- 
night—my. son will be dead—take my things aboard.’ 
„J am extremely sorry, madam, but we have not 
room on board for another passenger. Already we are 
crowded to the last degree. As much as I eren 
ne it will be impossible to accommodate, ou. 

But 1 must go—l’ve killed three horses left 


sort of fuzzy and stuffy, as if they’d been pressed by a | 
lop: of: babies with toy irons, one bold malcontent 


Lomdem in ge hanaiin — 
me- my son is dying—I shall go on your ahip . 


— 


80 earnest was she, so great her evident distress, 
that at last, as the easiest way to satisfy her and settle 
matters, the officer allowed her to be taken out to the 
ship, together with her boxes, that she might have a 
personal interview with the captain: Arrived there, the 
captain reiterated, with no less politeness but with equal 
force, the fact that there was not room where it would. 
be possible to stow away another soul, He had already 
given up his own cabin, or he would gladly place that 
at her service. The poor woman was in a helpless frenzy 
of despair.. The departure of the ship was already being 
delayed, when Mr. Jacob: — een the waren: 
said to the unhappy mother : 

Madam, allow me to offer you my stateroom. It 
makes no particular difference whether I go on this 
ship or the next,’ 7 ; 

Her gratitude fully repaid him for the slight ence: 
fice. He had his luggage put on the boat and was 
rowed ashore.’ He came on the next ship, and had an 
unusually agreeable and rapid passage. The ship on 
which he gave up his stateroom was never heard of 
again after she left the sight of land.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND "EXPERIENCES, 


gestions, and experiences for this column.] 


1 am one of your a e and enjoy the paper ↄxeedingly. 
May I trouble you with a few questions? Our house is nearly 
new, having been built only six years, and now I wish to furnish 
the parlor. The rest of the house is carpeted throughout, and as 
I must do all of my sweeping it seems to me if I had less carpeta, 
and rugs instead, I could do the cleaning up much easier and 
with less dust. During the cold part of the year I almost inva- 
riably take cold opening windows to let out the dust while I 1 
sweep. Can I make myparlor look nice with rugs? and how | 
should the tloor be finished? The walls are hard finished and 

hite, with woodwork in imitation of black walnut. I do not 
wish to furnish at great expense. What kind of rugs would be 
most suitable? We have a. large, pleasant library and sitting- 
room, and I have thought the parlor would be nice fitted up as 
a summer parlor, as we use it so seldom in winter. The floor is 
of narrow pine boards. Between parlor and sitting-room is the 
hall, with sliding doors on'each side. The hall carpet matches 
the sitting-room carpet in colors. I have drawn an outline of 

e parlor, with the bay-window and arch, also one side window. 
ow: shall I arrange curtains? Are the scrim curtains with an- 
tique lace suitable, and should they be of white to look wel 
— white walls? Ought they to hang straight or be looped 
‘k? ls the wood carpeting”’ suitable for parlor floors with 
rugs? Does it wear well? “ey 
Tou can furnish your parlor very prettily as a summer 
m. Perhaps the first improvement would be to color 
paper the walls, for a dead white would interfere very 
much with the pleasant tone of the room. The floor can be 
stained without great expense. A good painter will advise 
2 which of several methods to pursue. In our own home 

e have applied first a stain and then a cost of shellac, 
and find such a floor very serviceable. ' Wood carpeting 
would look well, but if your floor is. even, and of narrow 
boards, we would recommend not to put the wood carpeting 
down, It wears very well, and is very, good for halls where 
& pattern. is desired, but for your room we should dispense 
with it, putting the expense on the walls. Large rugs of the 
“ingrain” sort, in very pretty designs and colors, may be 
bought for a little more than the price per square yard of 
an ingrain carpet. If you prefer smaller rugs to lay about 
the floor in front of the hearth, easy- chairs, doors, ete., the 
„Smyrna rugs can be bought at astonishingly low prices. 
and of the richest colors and tasteful designs. For one of 
good quality, six feet by three, you need pay but six dollars. 
You may buy real Eastern rugs for very much less than 
formerly, and may make your floor charming and comfort- 
able at a moderate price. Light furniture, bamboo, rattan, 
and common Shaker chairs, cushioned, perhaps, with pretty 
cretonne or with woolen plush or jute, would look well. If the 
windows in your bay admit it, hang the curtains for each one 
as for the side windows, from a rod, letting the curtain hang, 
not looping it. It you care to pay more for curtains and 
want a little color, tho Madras come in beautiful colors 
at one dollar a yard. Your question about engravings we 
will answer at another time, although you are n in- 
definite. 


= 


City tolk take their fancy wank ‘into the country and fill 
the hearts of the rustics with envy by the bright colors and 
dainty. silks they toss about so carelessly. What, do you 
think, as you chat together under the big trees or on the 
„ porch,“ making pretty things, are the thoughts of the wife 
and daughters of your host, who ‘could not ask for a cent of 
money for crewels and silks, and whose fingers are so rough 
with the kitchen work that the crewels and silks would 
tangle on them, and yet who crave a little beauty in their 
homes? Very gloomy sometimes they are. I am sure. Sup- 
posing, when you are packing up,“ you put into your 
trunk some scraps of canvas, a few remnants of cretonne, 
those skeins of worsted left from the portiere, or the bits of 
silks you have. no use for,“ contrive a table cover, or a 
sofa pillow, or a curtain to hang before the plain shelves, or 
even a mantel lambrequin, and begin it for your hostess 
while she is picking berries for you, or stirring up the tea 
cakes you like so much: If you leave a few bits of such 
reminders of you when you go home in the Fall, you will, 
at small cost to yourself; make tle name ot boarder a. 
| 

There are strong reasons why a person ‘afflicted with cancer 
should go to the new Hospital for the Treatment of Skin Dis- 
eases and my It ié a terrible disease, whose origin and 


progress bas not bad the complete investigation now offéred, 
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hot-water pipes freeze first? and why? 


ö and my father’s gone off to fight the crusades.” 
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and eure is far more probable, palliation more assured, in a 
place especially designed for such diseases, and under the 
supervision of enthusiasts in that department of the healing 
art.. Intelligent persons afflicted with cancer might also 
have some thought of other sufferers who may reap the 
benefit of the knowledge which the surgeons will gain from 
close examination of their case. It is said the deaths from 
cancer in New York have in some years averaged more 
than two a day—a mortality quite alarming, since it seems to 
be steadily on the increase. Regular physicians dread a 
cancer patient; few hospitals will receive one; it is therefore 
fully time that patients so afflicted should bave at least a 
little portion of the provision which is made for the allevia- 
tion of other maladies. We recommend to the thought, 
the liberality, the need of the ccmmunity, this new out- 
growth of a true Christianity in our city. 


You are very much interested in saving the homeless chil- 
dren ; do you not think there are children in homes who need 
to be reached I have been interested recently in work for 
boys which is done under the auspices of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, in New York City. The boys—they 
are between fourteen and eighteen years of age—say that 
they find by means of this work a pleasant place to 
spend evenings,” something to do,“ an awakened in- 
terest in church golug, information about the care of the 
body,” instruction in German, Spanish, bookkeeping, etc., 
and assistance in finding good places. Is not this labor 
worth commending, and cannot something similar be done 
in smaller cities ? A PARENT. 


Where hot and cold water pipes are side by side, do not the 


Heating water expels the dissolved air, and raises the 
freezing-point very slightly, though not enough to make any 
perceptible difference in the relative freezing of hot and cold 
water pipes. The hot-water pipes are generally placed in 
the most exposed places, on the idea that the heat of the 
water will keep the pipe from freezing longer than the cold- 
water pipe. 


For the benefit of a subscriber who wishes to take her 
children to Europe to study music, elocution, and the lan- 
guages, we would like the experience of parents who have 
lived abroad, in respect to expenses, relative advantages of 
different cities for the above purposes, and any other items 
of advice a lady would find useful who purposes living with 
her children in a foreign city. 


A lady from the city spends the summer near me, Last summer 
I called upon her, and as she was prevented from returning my 
call, she wrote me a note apologizing, and saying she hoped to 
sec me another season. Now is it my place to call upon her 
after her arrival here in the summer ? R. 


Tou should call upon her. 


Sog Youna Holes. 


2 . B, C, AND TUMBLE-DOWN D.“ 


By Mattie B. BAN Es. 


HE eas in the cupboard and can’t see me.” 
That is the rest of the rhyme, you know; and the 
cat this time was Aunt Lois. She was not in the cup- 
board, however, but had gone to the country fair with 
Uncle Abram; but when the cat’s away the mice will 
play.” 

Benjamin’s father and mother had likewise gone to 
the fair, so Benjie thought that he might as well amuse 
himself by going over to spend the afternoon with his 
three little cousins from the city, Antoinette, Clara, and 


Drummond, who had been sent into the country for Aunt {- 


Lois to play shepherdess to for a month or so, while the 
other little brother and the other little sister had the 
scarlet feyer at home. 7 

It's too lonely to stay round here,” thought Benja- 
min; besides, maybe Aunt Lois made jumbles this 
morning before she went.” 

Now Aunt Lois’s jumbles were always about the 
nicest thet ever were tasted, and Benjie was almost sure 
that he could smell them in the distance ; so he pulled 
his old straw hat down on his head and trudged along 
to his uncle’s house. He poked his merry, freckled face 
into the sitting-room, where the three children sat in a 
circle on the floor, with a plate of cakes in the middle of 
the group.» What would Aunt Lois have said if she 
could have seen the crumbs on her clean carpet! I'm 
so glad you've come,” cried Antoinette; I know such 
a splendid play, and we can't do it without you, or some 
boy. I made it up out of a book I read. I found it up 
in the garret. Sit down, and I’ll tell you about it. I 
had a little bit of a cold, and Aunt Lois wouldn't let me 
stir out of the house, so I had to read. Give Benjie 
some cookies, Drum.“ 

There's a very grand lady,” ene Antoinette 
when her cousin was supplied with refreshments, ‘the 
lady Angelica—that’s me; and a fair knight—that’s you; 


Are those soldiers ?” asked Clara. 

“No, goosie, of course not. Well, my father’s gone 
off and left me home, and I’ve got a lover—the knight, 
you know—and..my father won't let me marry. him, | 
cause he’s got a family feud with him.” 

„What's that?“ inquired Benjamin. 

““'Tdon't Know, but they're always having ’em in those. 


But her meeting one,’ 


books and chere's another man, wicked, murdering, . 


stealing robber. Oh, I tell you, moet you " that 


one, that’s better yet !” 

„What have I got to be that one for 2” asked Benjie, 
looking much distressed by the decline in his character. 
J thought I was a fair knight.’” 

Well, first I was going to have you for the good one, 
and make believe about the robber, but this will be more 
fun. I'll play I had some jewels, very beautiful dia- 
monds, that cost millions of money, and you want to get 
them for your old, bad robber-wife to wear, and so every 
time I go out you must try to catch me to steal the 
jewels. We can pretend the other one has gone off 
somewhere. Never mind him, anyway. I was going to 
have him rescue me out of the castle when the robber 
came, but it’s more exciting to be chased. I live in a 
castle, you know.” | 

„What Il I be?“ asked Clara. 

„An old woman, sort of an old witeh living in a hut, 
and I’ve made a vow—they always make vows—to take 
a pilgrimage at night with my madd to your hut. 
Drum’s my maid.” 

Won't be a maid,” said Deane. 

“Qh, yes, you will,” persisted the lady Angelica. 
I'll ask papa to send you up a big box of candy if you. 
will. I'll have the wash-house for my castle, and the 
kitchen can be Clara’s hut. Lou must hide somewhere, 
Benjie, and try to catch us; but you mustn’t o it really 
till we get in the house. Then you must pound on the 
door and say: I demand the lady Angelica !’ Come 
on now, Drum, and let me fix you.” And the grand 
lady, the old woman, the wicked, murdering robber, 
and the candy-bribed little maid ene to make ready 
for the new play. 

„Oh, Annie !“ exclaimed Clara, as * all assembled 
a few minutes later in Aunt Lois's neat kitchen, you ve 
got on all my best things. 

„Well, child, I won't hurt them.” 

„% My!“ cried Benjamin, as his eye lighted « on ate 
youngest cousin, if you haven't gone and taken Aunt 
Lois’s meeting bonnet. We never ought to have that.” 

‘* Yes, we ought,” responded the lady. I had to have 
some kind of a bonnet for my maid. There’ 8 nothing 
to hurt it. You're so fussy, Benjie.” 

persisted 
know she wouldn't like it.“ 

‘‘ She won't mind at all,” continued Antoinette. She 
lixes us to have a good time, and we'll put it right back 
when we get through. Now, you must wear this sauce- 


pan for a helmet, and you want a shield; I know, you 


can take the cover of the flour-barrel ; and here's the 
bread-knife for a stabber. Tie your handkerchief over 
your head, Clara, to look like an old woman. Now, 


| Benjie, go and hide, and Drum and I'Il go over to our 


castle. It won’t hurt me just to go over there.” 

Soon afterward the door of the wash-house slowly 
opened, a head was thrust out to take an observation, 
and then two-queer looking figures crept cautiously 
forth and began to pick their way across the road. 

J hope that our resting-place is near at hand,” quoth 
the lady Angelica. Tis growing late. Hold up your 
train, Drum. I wonder where Ben is. I hope he won't 


| pounce out on us before we get there. Ah! the towers 


of the turrets loom in the distance. Oh, I forgot; it’s 


only ahut. Say, Dea I * really feel sort of scared; 


let's run.“ 

There was an undignified scamper across the road, 

and when the other side was reached the little maid 
stumbled over the shawl that had been pinned on behind 
for a train, and poor Drummond bit 5 dust and 
watered the road with his tears. 

“Stop crying, child,” said Antoinette, pulling him 
up, and open the wicket gate, that I may enter.” 

„ don’t see any wicked gate,” sobbed Drummond, 
rubbing his eyes and making an * distribution 
of dirt all over his face. 

„Why, there, right in front of you. Now I will 
knock and ask to be admitted. 

Oome right in,” responded a voice fen within, not 
at all in the manner of an old witch. 

‘* Safe at last!“ announced the lady Angelica, when 
she found herself inside ; but, hark who ne at 
the portal? ? 

I guess it's mat awful, wicked, bad iether nates 
for you,” replied the ancient dame, cheerfully. . : 

I demand the lady Angelica!“ broke in the dread- 
full voice of the bold ruffian at the door. 

The children started and turned pale as though really 
in danger of pursuit. The brave lady that had dared. 
the dangers of a midnight journey ner a little 
scream, and Drummond fairly roared : 

don’t want that old robber man 

Oh! don’t let him in, Clara,” said Antoinette, for the 
treacherous old woman began to unlock the door: In 
the meantime the was ‘giggling on 
the doorstone. 
We are lost!“ the lady; looking 
around as Clara politely invited the robber to walk in. 
| Seizing her brother by the hand Antoinette dragged the 


“-Perchance we oan flee though the window,” she 
said. 

The window of the storeroom was * W 80 
by the children and not by careful Aunt Lois; but 
directly in front of the window stood the flour-barrel, 
without its cover. By the side of the barrel wasa 
‘small tub containing crackers: Antoinette stepped first 
on this tub, then to the edge of the barrel, and across to 
the window-sill, where she seated herself all ready to 
jump out. 

Hurry, Drum,” in called; do just as I did. Give 
me your hand, 8 00 I'll pull you up. Put your * up 
there. 

It's too tar, Drummond. 
long enough. 

‘* Yes, it is; come on,” and, with a great deal of exer- 
tion, Drummond did reach the top of the barrel and 
stood on the edge trembling like a startled bird. An- 
toinette still held fast to the small hand. 

Jump, Drum,” she called, excitedly, as a how] from 
the robber announced that he had finished his search in 
the kitchen and. that he was about to seek elsewhere for 
his victims. | 

Drummond gave a little lene: but the shaw! caught 
and pulled him back. Instead of landil. g by his sister’s 
side—and, indeed, she had not left him much room on 
the window-sill—be slipped and plunged into the soft 
flour. Oh! for the poor little maid floundering around, 
scattering the white powder in all directions; oh! for 
Aunt Lois’s ment bonnet, which received a. generous do- 
nation. 

The e robber arrived just in time to fish out 
the forlorn child, who was sure that he was drowning. 

Boo!“ said Drummond, spluttering and shaking his 
arms, as he emerged white and scared; ‘‘I won't ever 
eat any pies or cakes made out of that old barrel. Boo, 
hoof” 

„Oh, Drum!“ said Benjie, he was laughing so that 
he could hardly speak, ‘‘ don’t cry or youll turn _— 
oh, dear you'll turn into flour-paste. 

„Oh! don’t laugh,” cried Clara, whose tears were 
assisting in the manufacture of the article mentioned. 
Just look at Aunt Lois's bonnet.” 

‘‘ What shall I do?” moaned the lady Angelica. 
I've spoiled it, and I know she'll send me home. I’ve 
disgraced myself in the eyes of all my ancestors.” 

It was awful bad of us,“ said Benjie, completely 
sobered as he gazed at the ruin before him, spattered 
with flour and streaked with tears. But Aunt Lois 
is awful easy; she won't scold.” 

That's all the worse,” sobbed his cousin. She’s 
been so kind tome. I’ve wounded — kindest heart in 


My foot isn't 


the wor 


6 Whoa, Dobbin, said Uncle Abram, as he drew up 
at the hitching post. 

I'm glad they're all in the house,” said gentle Aunt 
Lois, as she stepped out of the buggy. I told Ant’- 
nette to sit up to the fire and heather feet hot. I thought 
*twould be safe to leave her; she seems sort of sobered 
down by her cold, and she’s taken to reading so much.” 

Uncle Abram walked into the kitchen, noticed that 
the storeroom door was open, and strode across to 
close it. 

e declare!“ he and. stopping short with the knob in 
his hand. 

„My l my! my!” cried Aunt Lois, coming along 
behind him, and startled out of her usual calm by the 
sight before her. What have they been . to my 
Drummond ?” 

Uncle Abram glared for a second at the child, then 
marched up to him and plucked the much-abused bon- 
net from the small head. ‘‘ Your meetin’ one,” was all 
he said as he turned and held the bonnet aloft before his 
wife’s eyes. 

Aunt Lois looked ond in silent horror. Her sacred 
best bonnet, that never came out of the bandbox except 
on the most important occasions! But the poor children 
- three of them crying and. one of them very, n sober ! 
What was an old bonnet. after all! 

Now, Abram,” she began, soothingly, as the old 
gentleman cleared his throat and looked sternly at 
Benjie, ‘‘ you sha’u’t scold one mite. Come to your old 
auntie, Drummond, and let her wash your face. Stop 

crying, 3 and Tl make some milk toast for: * 
per. 
„It was all my fault,” sobbed Ben jie 
told me not to take it. Then we 5 1 mn 
Drum fell in.“ 

„Ves, yes, replied the old lady, you can tell me 
all about it by and by. Benjie’s a good boy, and so are 
you. Young folks must have a little fun. You didn't 
mean any harm, and you ain't very well any wax. Go 
on. Abram, and take care of Dobbin.“ 

Uncle Abram locked as though he had a n of his 


mind to dispose of to somebody, but just then his eye 


fell on Drummond, and ‘before he knew what he was 
about a hearty ‘‘ Ha, ha; ha!“ broke from his lips. 
„Guess you didn’t leave ee g the nn. ” he 
said. Ha, ha?; 
Ot course he. couldn’t having. 
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shouldn't have spent your money on me. 


May 15, 1884. 
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himself by a laugh, so he walked off to greet ne 8 


ears with another Ha, ha, ha!“! 

The next day Antoinette wrote a long letter to her 
mother, and Benjamin fell to work and sawed wood 
vigorously for his father, who paid him for the work. 
The result of these two things was that a box arrived 
by express one evening for Antoinette, and Aunt Lois 
was presented by the children with a fine new bonnet 
that cast the former one completely into the shade. 

Now, you children,” exclaimed Aunt Lois, you 
The. other 
one was good enough after I'd sponged it and pressed 
the ribbons; though I do say,” she concluded, a pleased 
smile breaking out on the patient lips—‘‘I do say . 
this is a proper, — bunnit.“ 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING- DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: — 


STICK of timber will sometimes stand in quite 
an important place and show no weakness till a 


strain comes, and then it snaps. A piece of iron in a 
bridge often looks firm and solid and keeps in position 


under its common use ; but a heavy wind or an unusual 


load breaks it, and down goes the whole bridge, because 
one piece of iron was weak inside. A man may live 
years and not commit any crime, and seem very perfect 
in his life ; but a sudden temptation shows there was a 
weak place, and what seemed an honest man becomes a 


wreck. But there are timbers and irons and men that’ 


bear a strain and a temptation better than we expected, 
and we are surprised at their strength. A stick of tim- 
ber or an iron bar cannot make itself sound and strong, 
nor do anything to. guard itself against the change that 
weakens it ; but a man can prepare himself for emergen- 
cies by ways which God hastaught him. To-day I saw 
some children whose mother had been taken suddenly 


ill. The servant had been called away, and the house- 
hold cares, and most of its labors, have been taken up by | f 
the boys and their sister—or, I should say, by the little. 
sister and her brothers—in a way to call out their father’s 


pride and praise. Here is an unusual strain, and the 


strength in the children shows itself now that a strain 


has come. It was hard work to make the bread, and 
sweep, and wash the dishes, after the first fun of novelty 
had worn off, but they are doing it all cheerfully. The 
girls and boys who seem 80 sweet-tempered and are such 


delightful members of the family when everything gocs 


on as they like it, are not always the ones who bear the 
strain of disappointment or an unusual demand for ser- 
vice. And when in the boy or girl the strain shows 
weakness, it is needful to search out the way to cure it, 
or it will goon getting worse and worse till sometime 
there is a sad crash. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, April 7, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 
I am a nephew, but I take as much of an interest in flower 
gardens as any of the nieces, I warrant, and I would be very 


much obliged to you if you would send me a package of the seeds 


you mentioned in The Christian Union, I like very much to read 
the letters in the paper. I am glad to tell you that on March 2, 
1884, I became a member of the church, and am now striving 
earnestly to be a Christian. Iam eleven years old; I am in the 
B Grammar, and take grammar, history, arithmetic, German, 
reading, spelling, writing, and geography. We have nine chick- 
ens, and average fiye eggs a day. We bought them of a neighbor 
that lived next door to us, who had just lost a little boy aged 
seven years, one of my most intimate friends. They were mov- 
ing, and prevailed upon us to take them. I have selected one to 
be mine that has yellow feathers and a common but beautiful 
topknot, Our Sunday-school class has the best report of any in 
the school, and so we have a banner. I can tell you the answer 
to that riddle that I saw in The Christian Union : 
I went to walk in a field of wheat, 
And there found something good to eat; 
Twas neither fat nor lean nor bone. 
I kept it till it ran alone. 

An egg. I puzzled it out. I could write for an hour, but must 

close. EpwIn. 


It is a good thing to be a member of a church, for you 
are then with a company of people who are trying, or 
say that they will try, to be like Christ. If you keep in 
that sort of company—though you may see things in the 
church members that you do not think are right—you 
will be more likely to be helped toward a good life than 
if you were in company with those Who ‘profess to care 
nothing about being like Christ. I say ‘‘ profess,” for 
those out the church are “‘ professors,” and, on the 
whole, though they have a great deal to do to become 
perfectly like Christ, I like the church professors bet- 


ter for helpers toward a pure, true life than the pro- 
fessors outside the church. I hope you will let Christ 


be a friend to you day by day, beside you in your study 
and in your play, filling your aay with joy. 


MADISON » Wis., February 5, 1884. 


Pattence: 

I would like to be admitted as one of your numerous nieces, I 
live in Madison. Have you ever been there? It is a beautiful 
city, every one thinks that ever saw it, I guess. It is situated 
between four very pretty, but not very large, lakes; they are 
Lakes Mendota, Wabesa, Monona, and Kegansa ; or First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Lakes. We live very near Third Lake, or Lake 
Monona. There is also another lake a little way out in the 
country, called Dead Lake. (I do not know its other name, but 
it has one.) I wrote to you once before, but as I did not give my 


tal leger Was not printed, leren 


been printed before other n 


years old. I have a brother, John, who is eight, and a sister, 
Amy, who is thirteen, My mamma died two years ago, My 
auntie lives with us now, and takes care of us. I havea little 
canary, that I have named Oto: on my last birthday my sister 
gave me a pretty cage for him. [ have a dear little kittie, too; 
her name is Bootsy. It isn't a very pretty name, is it? She plays 
hide and seek with me, but I always have to be the one to 
hide. I must close now. Your niece, Caro M. Y. 


Your kitten really deserves a better name, I — if 
she is wise enone’, to play with you. 


GnxxNsnUnd, Ind., March 30, 1884. 
Dear Aunt * 


I would like to be one of your nieces. I am just learning to 
write, but I cannot write with ink: I am six years old. My 
papa takes The Christian Unton, and I always read the letters 


and stories all myself. I saw a request for Child's Morning 


Prayer in last week's paper. I will tell it to you. 
Now I wake and see the light; 
*Tis God who kept me through the ate 3 
To him I lift my voice and pray . 
That he will keep me through the day. 
And when my work on earth is done, 
O Lord, accept me through thy Son.” 
Please print my letter; , want to surprise my papa. 
Good-by. From Lyman F. 


You write very well for a beginner. Every one of the 


smaller boys and girls must now have learned this little | 


prayer. But saying it over without thinking it is not 
the least use; it is worse than useless. 


estly try to be kept by him, the days will go — . 
eons do now, I am sure. 


M J.. 
ONTCLAIR, N. J., April 8, 1884. 


I would like to be one of your nephews. My papa has taken 
The Christian Union ever since “ waa started. I have a sister 
and a brother ; their names are Lizzie and Irving. I goto school 
and study reading. writing, drawing, spelling. and singing. We 
read out of Appletons' Elementary Geography, and then the 
teacher asks us questions about what we have been reading. 
That is the only geography we study. 

Yours truly, 

. 8. —I am eight years old. 


I am always glad to havea new nephew or niece from 
Montclair. It seems to me the people are particularly 
pleasant there, and I believe your schools excel. 


Mananor Crrr, April 10, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: . 


I thank you very much for the pretty Christmas oard you sent 
me. I think it is very nice. I am eight years old, and I study at 
home. My papa teaches me. I am in the Third Reader. I 
live in a coal town. It is not a pretty place; it has coal-dirt piles, 
and breaker all around the town. I send you some sulphur-stone; 
they make jewelry of it. It isfound in the most dangerous parts 
of the mines, and is called here Schuylkill County diamonds. 
Some of it is very pretty. I have never written a letter before. 
Please print this to surprise papa. This seems a very long letter 
tome. Mamma sends love to you. Give my love to Trixie, and 
lots for yourseif. From your loving niece, Mary NM. 

The specimen of stone is beautiful. I should like to 
have it made into a pin. The irregular surfaces glisten 
and reflect the light in a most fascinating manner. 
Thank you for thinking of me. If I lived in a coal 
town, I should want to have the piles of coal-dirt put to 
better use than disfiguring the ground. I once heard 
of some method of manufacturing the coal-dust into 
bricks of very good fuel. Do you know anything 
about it ? 


Dear Aunt Patience : 
I would like to be one of your nieces. I have been wishing to 


Henry Rax Doren 8. 


GERMANTOWN. 


write to you for a long time, but, being busy with my lessons, did 


not have a favorable opportunity until now. We have taken 
The Christian Union for several years, and like it very much. I 
fell on the ice and hurt my knee, so I have not been out for a 
month. Do you know of any interesting books to read? I like 
those written by Miss Alcott, but have read most of them. At 
school I study arithmetic, physical geography. English history, 
grammar, etymology, spelling, physiology, and Constitution of 
the United States. I am trying to keep up with my class by 


studying at home, Will flower seeds grow in water? Please an- 
swer this in The Christian Union. 
Your affectionate niece, Mar P. W. 


I think what you mean by flower seeds would not 
grow in water without some earth. I hope your knee is 
well now, and you are about again. I think you would 
like ‘‘ Soldier and Servant,” by Miss E. M. Baker, and I 
like Mrs, Molesworth’ 8 arene but they may seem to you 
too childish. 


Dersy, Conn., A 18, 1884. 


Patience: 
I thought I would write to you * thank you for the beautiful 4 
Christmas card you sent me. I will answer Nellie G. “s riddle that 


she sent in her letter. This is the riddle: 
| As I went through a field of wheat, 
I picked up something good to eat ; 
It was neither fat nor lean nor bone. 
I kept it till it ran alone. 


Answer: A hen’ 8 egg. 
Our school began last 1 We only had one week’s va- 
cation. There is one pin shop here, several hoop-skirt shops, 
and several corset shops. Across the river there are one cocoanut 
factory, one silver shop, and a paper factory ; and there are also 
here one iron foundry and one iron and steel works. 


fore, but kept putting it off till now. It is very pleasant here to- 


day. I guess I will close. From your niece, Alen M. A. 


P. S.— Also find an Easter card from Miriam. ALICS. ~ 
Iam not sure whether the answer to the riddle ‘has 


ef 


have sept it tome, 


If you will“ 
every morning really ask God to keep you, and do hon⸗- 


| 


Inclosed | 
find an Easter card from me. I am in the highest room at school, 
and am only ten years old. I meant to have written to you be- 


Aunt Patines MnovgaPotia, Minn. 


‘I thank dd sent me and 
please excuse me for not thanking you for it sooner. I thank 
you, too, so much for publishing my letter in The Christian Union. 


Mamma did not take The Christian Union this year, but a friend 


of mamma's that takes it told me that she saw it published. I 
did not know that mamma did not take it until after I bad sent 
you the letter. A good many people have spoken to me about 
the letter. My horse, Patsy, is down from the farm, ard I drive 
him to the phaeton all around, as the roads are not dry enough 
yet for me to drive him to my cart. We have had fitm slipped 
so that he will be cool for the summer. I have stopped go: ug to 
‘school, as it makes me sick, for I have to study so hara. It 
rained all night and bas been misting all da; ; it is getting a little 
dark, so I must close. Oh! I forgot to say that Sunday was 
Easter and I got sixteen Easter eggs. Mamma says that she is 
going to take The Christian Union for this year, so will you 
please send all of the back numbers up to date, and ‘then send 
the others just as they come during the rest of the year as you 
send them to other people for the year 1884? Inclosed please 
find a draft for $3.50, send the back. numbers as. soon as pos- 
sible, and answer my other letter and this letter also. Be sure 
and send the back numbers, commencing with January, 188. 
Your loving niece, EsTE.Le. 


The papers came to you all right, I hope; if you do 
not get them regularly let me know, please. I should like 
a drive with you behind Patsy; but are you sure it 
makes him more comfortable to be clipped? Thank 
you for your card. 


Affectionately, AUNT 


CHARITY'S REPORT. 


. 


. . . . 28 
— „Slang Box” 50 

1 Herbert R. Hyatt „ 
Arthur Digby 10 
„Canada 180 
Louise . 18 


PUZZLES. 
BIRD ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 8 letters. 
My 49, 22, 78, 29, 5, 12, 88, 64, 82 is a large and extremely vora- 
cious sea-bird. 


cassowary. 
My 67, 84, 46, 72, 14 is a bird which 1s, much esteemed as food: 
My 59, 43, 34, 16, 26, 60. 85, 65, 75, is a well-known singing-bird 
of gay plumage. 
My 6, 30, 51, 70, 28, 58 is a hawk trained to 


also used for sport. 
Andes. 


dom. 
My 77, 57, 30, 7, 15, 63, 89 is a long-legged water-fowl. : 
| My 33, 24, 1 is what a small bird is sometimes kept for, 
My 13, 63, 40 is not a bird, but possesses the power of flying. 
My 81, 54, 19, 4 are domestic fowls. 
My 45, 2, 9 is the natural disposition of almost all birds. 
My 41, 79, 8, 551s the disposition of many of them. 
My 66, 80, 61, 37 is what all birds are produced from. 
My 17, 82, 76, 48 constitutes part of the food of some birds. 
My 47, 3, 28, 74, 60 are the habitations of birds. 
My whole 1 a quotationfrom Ldngfellow. 


SQUARE WORD. 
1. Acity of Italy. 2. Part of a stove or range. 3. To repair. 
4 Terminations, An C. W. K. 


w. x. 


A NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

IJ am composed of 22 letters. 

My 11. 2, 6, 18, 8. Sis a city. 

My 17, 4, 9, 16, 11 is a city. 

My 9, 20, 21, 8, 19, 22 isanisland. . 

My 10, 1, 12, 13, 14, 15 is an ancient city. 

My 18, 2, 7, 3, 12 is a river. 

My whole is a proverb. 

A word taken from each of the following extracts will give a 
quotation from Milton, 7 
1. I love not man the less, but nature more.—Byron. 


2. He will not come,” she said.—Tennyson. 


8. Sensibility how charming, 
Thou, my friend, canst truly tell.—Burns. 
4. Oh! gently on thy suppliant’s head, 
Dread goddess, lay thy chastening hand Gray. 


5. When forced the fair nymph to forego, 
What anguish I felt at my heart —Shenstone. 


6. Likea golden goblet falling 
And sinking into the sea.—Longfellow. : 


7. All day long that free flag tost 


Over the heads of the Rebel host.— Whittier. 
C. W. K. 
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_ ANSWERS 


* 


t. 


My 35, 23. 68 is a very large bird, somewhat resembling tho 


sport. 
My 20, 42, 88, 81, 11, 56, 71 is a voracious bird of the hawk kind, 


My 50, 10, 62 is a bird which is regarded as the emblem of wis- 


4a 


My 21, 52, 78, 44, 18, * 1 a large bird of prey, inhabiting tho 


} 


| Olus. 
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Square Words. 
COACH NAVY 
ODDLY AREA 
ADDED VEER 
CLEAR, . YARD 
Diamond. * * 
PEL 
PI. 
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THE ANCHOR. 


HE rust is red upon its sides; 
About it drifts the crumbling sand; 
‘While noon and night the restless tides" 
. Murmur far down upon the strand, 
But never tide shall touch it more, 
Nor flying foam nor salt sea spray. 
There it has lain ſor many a day, 1 
Since the Oscar, sailing across the ., 
Went dows in sight of shore. 


0 eager eyes that sought in vain 

I To plerce the darkness of that night 
O trembling hands that strove to gain 

* The haven near, and failed outright ! 

Some died with faces heavenward set, 

Some watching still for the nearer land; 
This is their anchor that lies here yet, 

Half buried in the mona. 


0 Thou who in the days of old 
Didst walk by restless Galilee, 
Lock, and in pity still behold 

The toilers on life's troubled sea, 
‘Lest our dim eyes should look in vain 

For stars in heaven, or lights on shore ; 
Lest in the darkness we should guin 

Our haven nevermore.—[Littell’s Living Age. 


CHRISTIAN GIVING.’ 
Bi Lyman ABBOTT. 


5 Take ye from among you an Offering unto the Lord; whoso, 
ever is of a willing heart, let him bring it, an offering of the Lord ; 
gold, and silver, and brass.“ Exodus xxxv., 5. 

CANNOT so well give the historical setting of Paul’s 

urgent exhortation on the subject of giving, in his 
Epistle to the Church at Corinth, 98 Dean Stanley has 
given it in his far too little known commentary on 
Corinthians, from which, accordingly, I quote it: 


Great stress is laid by the Apostle on the contribit. 
tion ‘of the ‘Corinthian Church. He had warned them 
in the First Epistle to have it ready ; he had ' boasted” 
of their preparations, making the very most of it that 
he could do to the Churches of Macedonia; by that 
boast the Macedonian Churches had chiefly” been 
stimulated to make exertions, which, by the time that 
he wrote this Epistle. had been very great, almost 
beyond their means. He now devotes a whole section 
of an important Epistle solely to this subject ; he sent 
Titus, the most energetic and fervent of his companions, 
with the view of urging the completion of the collec- 
tion; he joins with him two Christians, distinguished 
for their zeal, known to all the congregations through 
which he had passed, tried by himself in many diffi, 
culties, messengers of many churches, the glory of 
Christ himself ;” he heaps entreaty upon entreaty that 
they will be ready, that they will be bountiful; he 
promises the fullness of God’s blessing upon sham if } 
they persevere ; he anticipates a general thanksgiving to 
God and Christ, and an ardent affection for them from 
those whom they relieve ; he compares the contribution 
to no less than the gift of God himself, as though it 
were itself an especial gift of God, and could only be 
expressed by the same word (“ grace,” “‘ blessing”) ; he 
urges them to it by an appeal to the suffering life of 
Christ; he utters solemn thanksgivings to God for 
the zeal which Titus showed in the matter, and for. the 
‘‘unspeakable gift” itself. Finally, when, on entering 
at Corinth, he found the gift completed, it determined 
his course to Jerusalem in spite of his ardent desire to 
visit Rome and Spain, and in spite of the many. dan- 
gers and difficulties of which he was warned upon his 
road; for the sake of taking this contribution he was 
* bound in spirit, he was ready to die for the name of 
the Lord Jesus; and if he should succeed in finding 
that it was acceptable,“ then, and nat before, he could 
come with joy ”,and ‘‘ refresh himself with the Chris- 
tians of the West. 

Tne reasons which invested this contribution with such 
importance are probably to be found in the fact that 
he had been expressly charged, as a condition of his 
separate Apostleship to the Gentiles, with making this 
collection for the Jewish Christians.. Hence he would 
be doubly anxious to present it, especially that part of it 
which came from the capital of Greece, from his own 
chief and favorite church, and the place of his longest 
residence in Europe: It was a proof of his influence 
over them, and was also a. peace-offering from the 
greatest of the Gentile churches to the greatest of the 
Jewish, a recognition of the spiritual blessings which had 
proceeded from J erusalem. His ardor in the cause 
thus belongs to the same impassioned love for his 
country and people, which shows itself with hardly 


less vehemence, though in a more general form, in the |. 


Sunday-Sehool: Lesson for May 


‘| from Christ for my brethren's sakes.” 


| Apostleship had not extinguished the generous feel- 


turn with me to the application of the principles in this 


1 4 the Levites who had charge of the Temple; of this 
uche a tenth was to be given by them to the priesthood 


Epistie to the Romans: I could wish myself accursed | 
My heart’s 
desire and prayer to God is that they might be saved.” 
„Hath God cast away his people ? God forbid. For 
I also am an Israelite.” 

This unexpected burst of J eim enthusiasm, thus 
eccurring in the midst of an address to his own special 
converts, is a touching proof how, in a strange land, 
‘he still remembered Zion; how the glories of the 


ings of the Jewish patriot; how tender the recollec- 
tion which, unlike the proverbial bitterness of converts 
and renegades, he still cherished for the church of his 
’ nativity and the land of his people. 


From this historical statement I * the der to 


chapter to our own time. 

Under the Old Testament dispensation the amount 
which each Jew was to contribute to the Temple ser- 
vice was fixed by a definite statute. A tenth of all 
produce, including flocks and cattle, was to be given to 


as their share; a second tithe was to be bestowed in re- 
ligious feasts, and charity at the Temple; and every 
three years this second tithe, probably zot a third tithe, 
as some have supposed, was to be employed in charity 
at home.’ This tax, however, it must be remembered, 
was not levied on the wealth, nor even on all the in- 
come of the Jew, but only on the produce of the fields. 
It seems to have been based on, at all events it har- 
monizes with, the Old Testament doctrine that land is 
not a subject of personal, private ownership, but be- 
longed to God ; and on the presumption, which political 
economy justifies, that a tax levied on the products of 
land is eventually paid with some approximation to equity | 
by che entire community. It must also be remembered 
that the proceeds of this tax not only paid for the 
church services, but also the major part of the educa- 
tional and judicial expenses of the State, since the 
Levites were thé official teachers, and the principal courts 
of justice were, even to a late day, connected with and 
supported out of the Temple treasury. Finally, it must 
be remembered that these provisions were directory, not 
mandatory ; that they constituted rather a direction 
than a law; and that there do not appear to have been 
te y measures taken either to secure an honest estimate 

y the taxpayer, or to compel the payment. The pay- 
ment was commended, but it was not compelled. 

There are not a few persons who imagine that the 
tithe system is still maintained under the Gospel; and 
that every Christian is under obligation to give one- 
tenth of his income to the church for church purposes. 
This is the law of the Mormon Church to this day, and 
one secret of its great wealth and power. It makes that 
hierarchy an enormous moneyed corporation. But, in 
fact, the giving of one-tenth of all income is not the 
tithing system of the Old Testament at all; and that 
tithing system, such as it was, has no existence under 
and is entirely foreign to the spirit of the New Testa 
ment. This fact is strikingly illustrated by an incident 
in the life of Christ which seems to have been narrated 
for the purpose of showing that the follower of Christ 
is free from this law, and brought under the larger 
“law of liberty.” The Temple tax-gatherer came to 
Peter on one occasion with the question, Doth not your 
Master pay the Temple tax? Peter, who was always 
ready to speak first and ascertain what should be 
spoken afterwards, replied unhesitatingly in the affirma- 
tive. He had no money; and before he had an oppor- 
tunity. to lay the matter before his Master, his Master 
brought it before him. Of whom,“ said he, do the 
kings of the earth take taxes, of their own sons or of 
other men?” Of other men, of course,“ said Peter. 
Then, replied Christ, the children are free. We are 
the children of our Father which is in heaven; we do 
not pay taxes to him or to his church. N evertheless, 
that his refusal might not be misunderstood and make 
scandal, he provided the money and paid the tax.“ 

There is no law which levies a tax for either worship 
or charity upon the child of God. He is free to give or 
to withhold as he will. The Lord will have nothing by 
compulsion ; he will have only a cheerful giver. So 
radical is this principle that when Christ sent out the 
disciples, two by two, he would let them take no money, 
but depend wholly on the voluntary hospitality of those 
that sympathized with them iu their work. The 
Palestinian Christians had at first all their goods in com. 
mon. Thé apostles never levied a tax per capita on the 
membership of any church. They always appealed to 


urches, and never in vain. 

This fundamental principle underlsid the whisie of 
Paul's urgent exhortations in the ninth chapter of second 
Corinthians. He had canfidence in their charity, and. 


1 The principal on this subject. 
xxvil,, 30-38; Numb. xvili., 8-32; Deut. XII., 


the generosity and Christian consecration of their 


2 Matt. xvil., 24-27, See Abbott's Commentary on 
incident. Also Smith's Bible Dict., ‘art; Tribute, ° 


tt, on | 


had promised for them what they would do. He sent 
beforehand to them, that they might lay up and make 
ready their contributions. He insisted that it should be 
a matter of bounty; the gift of cheerful, willing givers. 

He urged liberality upon them by reminding them of 
God's liberality toward them. He reminded them that 
so they would cause God to be ante, to whom they 
owed everything. 

All is Christ's. There is no fraction, large or Un 

that I am to give to him. All is his already, whether it 

be money, or time, or talents. There is not a certain 
proportion which I may use for myself, and a certain 
other proportion which I must reserve for him or his 
church, I have no right to any of it; I have a right to 
all of it. It is none of it mine, because it is all his; it is 
all of it mine, because it is all his, and I am his. I have 
no question to settle what is mine and what is his; 1 
have only the question to settle, which cah never be 
settled by any mathematical or mechanical division, how 
I can best use it for his service ; how much, for his sake, | 
should go into my work, how much into my home, | 
how much into general philanthropic or Christian organ- 
Hations. And this is a question which cach man must 

decide for himself, and in ench day for itself. 


— 


- HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE CHEERFUL GIVER.—2 COR. IX., 1-15. 


By Emity HUNTNGTON MILuEr. 
HAT does the Bible tell us about all our 
good things? 

„Rvery good gift and every perfect eit is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights.” 

“He giveth to all life, and breath, and all things.” 
Then God is our father, arid we are his children. He 
sees all his children, and knows all their needs. He 
never forgets one of us, or ceases to love us; and he 


loves to supply our wants. But while some of his chil- |. 


dren have even more than they monty, food, 
elothing, comfortable homes, and Pleasunt thin gs—others 
are very poor. 

Does our Father love his rich children better than the 
poot ones, that he gives a great deal to tem f Why 
does he not give to all alike ? : 

It is because he is a wise Father, and alwayr gives 10 

his children, not what will please them best, but that 
which will be the best fot them. He wishes to train his 
children to care for each other, to be tender and pitiful 
towards each other as he is towards them. So he puts 
his goot! gifts into the hands of one child and snys, 
„Pivide with your brothers and sisters. All the silver 
and the gold are mine, and I only lend it to you to use. 
If you wish to show that you love me, and to grow 
every day more like me, you must delight in giving to 
all who have need; you must not be selfish and wish to 
keep the best for yourselves. I gave you the best and 
dearest: I gave you my only beloved Son, to suffer and 
die fot your sakes. Think what a precious gift that 
was, and then show your gratitude by giving of your 
precious things to others; giving not only money, but 
love and care and labor, and then you will be the chil- 
dren of your Father in heaven.” 
If a child who had thought of nothing but amusing © 
herself should try for one day to help her mother in the 
care of the sick baby, feeding it, soothing it, watching 
by it when it slept, she would be very likely to say at 
night, How loving and patient and unselfish our 
mother is! That is the way she hastaken care of us 
all: we never can love her enough, or try hard enough | 
to help her.” 

That would be very 8 training for a child; and 80 
wise mothers set the older children to care for the younger 
ones, and often give them work to do which they could 
very easily do themselves, because it is the best thing 
for the children, and will help them to grow up into 
helpful, unselfish men and women. 

his is the very way our Father trains us: he lets us 
help him by taking care of each other, and he says, if 
we have ever so little, if we can only give a cup of cold 
water to one of our brothers for his sake, he will bless us 
for it. We need not wait till we are rich, and can give 
a great deal of money; we are only to divide what we 


do have, and give with a loving heart. Our lesson says 


that every one is to give, and even if it is very little, i 
it is given cheerfully, it is like seed sown in the earth - 
God can make it grow and multiply, 80 that an abun- 
dance of fruit may come from it. | 
There is one very strange thing about giving in God's 
name. Paul says it is like sowing seed. If the farmer 
saves up his wheat in bags it does not grow, and so me- 


son tells us if we share our goods with ethene God will ‘ | 
enrich us, and give us better things than we give away, 
we ming our hearts with the bountiful fruits of 
love. 

See how many Dlessings are Promised to the ‘ 10 ‘cheerful 
ver. 


1. „God lovem cheerful gtrer. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| times it will mold and decay, or the mice may eat it. 
| But if he sows it, it springs up and multiplies, so that 
| 
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2. God will supply all his need; he will give him 
bread for himself, seed to sow. multiply the 60d sown, , 


and give him blessings in his own heart. 


3. He will grow like Christ. and be a beautiful exam - 


ple, so that others may see and love and follow a Cos. 
pel of good will to men. 

4. He will win the love and pray ers of others, and 
lead them to offer thanksgiving to God. oe 

5. His own heart will be filled with love, so that he 


will give thanks for all his blessings, but most of all for 


that which is so great that Paul calls it an “unspeakable 
gift,” a gift that cannot be told or described or meas- 
ured—the gift of Jesus Christ. , 


PAUL THE CHAMPION OF SPIRITUAL 
"FREEDOM," 


By J AMES FREEMAN: CLARKE. 
N the midst of the glaciers: above Chamouni, with 


I 


Bo to find it, it is-so strange to dee it theft. 


ness, neglect, persecution, hatred. Amid the icy chill 


of a world of force and law, they were full of sunshine 
That 
was why men joined them, at the risk of the ax and 
eress; and of wild heasts tearing. them to pieces in the 


and peace, dwelling in the bosom of the Father. 


Peace; heavenly peace, that was the rich 
Peace,“ says 


umphitlieater. 
compensation. 


it found it by simple faith in Jesus Christ. 


But the old Jewish spirit revived in the souls of the 
young Jewih converts, and they began to set up an 
aristocracy in religion. and said: Jewish Christians are 
better than Gentile Christians, for all the old promises 
Bo as we do; and you will-be 
Then Paul said, No, there is no difference 
„the same Lord is rich unto 


and gifts belong 10 us. 
safer. 
between Jew and Greek; 
all who call on him.“ Believe in him., Faith works by 
love, not by fear. 
those which flow from grateful, trusting love. 
leave Christ when you go back to the rudiments, and 


beginnings of religion, in ceremony; ritual, altats; priests, } 
and sacrifices. If you are ciréunicised; Christ profits. 


you nothing; for you abandon the gtound of Faith, 
Hope, and Love, whenever you distrust these; think 
them not enough, and try to supplement them, by any: 
ctertionies: Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
has set you free, and be not subject uin. to any yoke of 
bondage.” 

This is the secret of Paul; this 10 the sien the in- 
most fountain of his thought. Paul, more than any one 
else, has gone down into the mind of Jesus. 


the mind of Christ. His doctrine; in the earliest times, 
turned a Jewish religion into one adapted to all man- 
kind. It transferred Christianity from Asia to Europe, 
It broke down, in the beginning, the attempt to narrow 
it into the dimensions of a Jewish sect. Ever since, it 
has been the watchword of all fighting for freedom of 
spirit—of Martin Luther, and of Wesley. - Salvation by 
faith, unbought, but given by the infinite grace of God ; 

safety, not in ceremonial works, or signing creeds, or 
partaking sacraments, but in going at once to God, 
becoming his children, having perfect confidence in him 


—this is the universal, secret of human 


salvation, 


When Luther Mn his Reformation, he “ once ape: 


pealed to the authority and teaching of Paul; and his 


into German the Epistle to the Galatians. That Epistle’ 


became the text-book of the Protestant Reformation 


the manual of the Reformers. Paul was therefore the 
real founder of the Lutheran Reformation 


of Liberal Christianity. For what is Liberal Christian- 


ity ? Liberal Christianity does not mean the liberty to 
believe whatever we choose; liberty to believe whatever 
We are the children of Abraham when we have a faith like his, 
and can believe that though dead we shall live, and 


is pleasant, and ignore what is disagrecable. 


bound to believe whatever is trae, be it agreeable | or: 
otherwise. Liberal Christianity is not indifference, nor 


want of carnestness. It is earnestness about the ‘aub- 
stance of things, not their form. 

Nor does Liberal Christianity mean this or that get af 
dottrines~—Unitarianism as opposed’ to Trinitarianism, 
Arminianism as opposed to Calvinism. Liberal Chris- 


lianity means à principle which may be found associ- 


ated with very different creeds. I know many men 
who are Orthodox in their opinions, Trinitarian in their 
opinions, wlio belong to the front rank of Liberal Chris- 
tians. Such men as Robertson; Maurice, Stanley; Ar- 
nold, in England, and * this any Dr. banca and 
others. 

These men I call Liberal Christians, though bam 
ing to Orthodox churches, and holding Orthodox creeds. 


And this fact helps us to rr the fundamental prin- 


from Phe Ideas, of. the A . Games R. 
‘Phe poste Paul.” 


miles of ice and snow and barren rocks around, there. 
is a little sheltered spot of green grass and flowers. Men 
Su was the 
early family of Christian believers, amid poverty, loneli- 


Horace, is What all 
men cry after, and few find.“ These men have found 


The only works good for much are 
You 


The other 
apostles were near the heart of Jesus; he was also near 


— 


wrong way, and adopts an unchristian prineiple. 


first blow at Papal authority. consisted in ‘translating: 


E 


ciple and essential nature of Liberal Christianity. For 
example, we admit on the one hand that Dr. Channing, 
the Unitarian, was a Liberal Christian; and on the 
other hand that Frederic Robertson, the Trinitarian, 
was a Liberal Christian. What then was there in com- 
mon between them which made them both Liberal 
Christians? 

These three elementary characters they both had: 
Holding enrnestly each to his own opinions, his own 
church, his own religious experience, neither of them 
insisted that these were essential to Christianity ; both | 
of them admitted that men holding different doctrines 
might be as good Christians as themselves. While 
always ready to oppose what they believed false and 
wrong in the opinions of others, they did not undertake 
to judge the men who held the opinions. They were 
not only willing that other men should be as free as 


"| theméclves, but also desited it, and were ready to help 
| to make them so. 


These three, then, are the Akan of Liberal Chris 
tianity: 

1. To believe that the essence of Christianity is in the 
spirit, not in the letter ; _which belief will destroy all 
bigotry: 

2. To believe that Ohrlatiantty progresses only by 
means of freedom, not by consttaint ; which principle 
will put an end to all intolerance. 


g. To believe that the end and aim of Christianity is 


in ward love, and not outside which will abolish’ 
sectarlaniam. 

This, if we find a Christian who, with strong con- 
victions of his own, is not a bigot, and, with an earnest 
desire that others shall become Christians, wishes them 
to become so in their own way ; who, ‘loving God as 
the universal Father, loves all mankind as God’s chil- 
‘dren ; and whose Christian sympathy is not limited by 
sect or party we call that man a Liberal Christian. 

And now my thesis is that the Apostle Paul was the 
first in the Christian Church to hold these principles and 
carry them out fn this way, and that therefore he was 
the founder of Liberal Christianity. | 

It was not merely his contending for religious free- | 


dom in one particular instance that made Paul the 


founder of Liberal Christianity, it was the principles he 
laid down and the arguments he used. These princi- 
ples cover the whole ground in dispute. 


For instance, he says (Rom. ii. , 28) that He is not a 


Jew who is one outwardly, neither is circumcision that 
which is outward in the flesh; but he is a Jew who is 
one inwardly, and circumcision is that of the heart—in 
the spirit, atid not in the letter.” According to Paul a 
man might be a true Jew who did not outwardly con- 
form to any Jewish customs, 
largely made up of outward customs, and a precise rit- 
ual, all written down in the Pentateuch. How much 
more then can we say, „He is not a Christian who is 
one outwardly, but one inwardly ; not one who pro- 
fesses Christianity, not one who talks about Christian- 
ity, but one who is a Christian in heart and spirit.“ 

Then,’ again, to maintain his position, Paul fell back 
on Abraham. Abraham trusted in God; that was 
his goodness. He was regarded asa good man, because 
he trusted in God and did what he believed God com- 
manded him to do. When was it, says Paul, that he 
was called a good man by God? When he was a 


heathen, before he was circumcised. Therefore, argues 
Paul, other heathen, that do as Abraham did, can be 

| justified’ too. He was the father and head of the Jews | 
after he was circumcised ; the father and head of the | 


heathen before; and they can all say, Father Abra- 
ham.“ 

So Paul opens the door wide, and: lets in all good men 
among the heathen; brings them all up to God, and 


gives them a place in Abraham’s bosom. 


y 


In Romans iv., 9-13, Paul establishes a principle 


| which ought to put an end forever to every narrow doc. 
It is equally true that the Apostle Paul is the aner ö 


trine of apostolic succession in the Christian church. 
The true descent from Abraham he declares to be this 
to walk in his steps. The true apostolic succession, 
then, is to walk in the steps of the apostles. We are 


though without goodness we shall be made good. 

The Epistle to the Galatians is that in which Paul 
contends most stoutly against Jewish sectarianism, and 
therefore against all subsequent sectarianism. He does 
not merely tell the Galatians that they need not be Jews 
—that it is not necessary for them to be circumcised— 
but he tells them that if they are circumcised they lose 
Christ, and cease to be Christians. He admits that 4 
Jew may ‘continue a Jew, and yet be a Christian: but 
he says that a Greek, or Macedonian, or Roman, who 
tries to become à Christian by becoming a Jew, cantiot 
be a Christian at all. 
sé I, 
Paul, say to you, that if ye be elreumcised, Ohrist shall 
profit you nothing: Christ has become of ae a 
to you; you: are fallen from grace (Gal. v., 1-6% He 

same thing in Romans 6: %% The letter K- 
the spirit giveth’ That which 1 in 


Now Judaism was 


that faith, hope, and love would endure. 


Why ? Because he begins the 


itself becomes ‘a superstition when it is made essential. 
There is only one essential thing, one thing need ful 


heart which is sincerely seeking God. If you make 
anything else essential and primary, you make this sec- 
ondary. If you make circumcision the essential 2 
you make ‘the heart right with God a W 2 


Superstition kills religion. 


Paul's liberality, therefore, was not mevely 2 
he had not only allowed people to be free, — 
themselves, but he insisted, that they must be free—must | 
be themselves. Freedom, to him, was a vital thing: =. 
real step onward. 

Most men who contend. for Christian liberty mean 


thereby liberty for themselves and their own party to 


believe or disbelieve certain doctrines; to adopt or re- 


‘ject. certain. practices. But sometimes we find a man 
like the Apostle Paul, like John Milton, like Jeremy 


Taylor, like William Ellery Channing, who believes im 
freedom as a principle, not for the sake of his own par- 
‘ticular interest; and this spirit alone deserves ta be 


called Liberal Christianity. 


This nobler kind of liberality can rest only on a pa 
spiritual faith A man must see spiritual truth. so 
clearly fas to be able to separate it from the form and 
words in which it comes. He must be able to distin- 
tinguish the things seen, which are temporal, from the 

things which are not seen, which are eternal. This 
power Paul had in the highest degree. It is remarkable 
that he, the theologian par arcellence, the leader in Chris- 
tian theology, the first who brought out distinctly a sys- 
tem of Christian doctrine, should be the man to declare 
that all such: systems are transient ; that we can know 
only in part, and that when the perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away. It is he who 
says that all intellectual convictions, all kinds of know} 
edge, are to disappear, all creeds and all beliefs come 
to an end ;: ‘‘ whether there be knowledge, it shall van- 
ish away.” And it isnot John, the mystic, the one who 
preaches always love, love, love, as Demosthenes taught 
action, action, action—it is not John who chants that 


| magnificent strain of adorable music to charity or love, 


but Paul, the theologian. He it was, who having thought 
so much, and studied so much, and said words of wis- 
dom which’ will never die while the world lasts, lad 
them all down at the feet of Love, and said, Love 
never faileth.“ 

I say, therefore, that he was the founder of Liberal 
Christianity, because he was not only willing that men 
should be free, but ready to help them to become so; 
because he believed in liberty as a principle, and told 
men to stand fast” in it, and not “be subject to any © 
yoke of bondage; because he saw that the essence of | 
religion was inward and not outward, in the spirit and 
not the letter; because he saw that all forms, beliefs, 
knowledge, were transient and would pass away, but 
Bigotry, in- 
tolerance, sectarianism, have never had, after Christ 
himself, so deadly a foe in the world as the Apostle 
Paul. His labors emancipated Christianity from Juda- . 
ism ; his writings were the lever with which Martin 
Luther lifted the weight of the Roman Papacy from the 
church ; and whenever, in any age, men strike a blow 
for spiritual freedom, they will be encouraged and 
strengthened by the example and e of the Apostle 


MINIST R AND PEOPLE. 


HE great point of our present belief is that there is. 

ö no infallible record anywhere, in church, or coun- 
cil, or book; that man has been sent here to strive after 
truth, not by any necessity to be sure that he has come 
to the ultimate truth In regard to these great final prob- 
lems of the human soul. Is that a dreadful or a wel- 
come thing? Is it something that closes the gates upon 


man's knowledge, or is it something that opens them? 


It seems to me that a man sent out to seek after truth, 
never sure that he shall find it with perfect infallibility, — 
always sure that he shall grow into greater capacity to 
use it, is in the noblest position in which a man can de 
placed in regard to the great problems of the human 
soul. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold, a few months ago, analyzed Mr. 


Emerson; and the result of his teaching was this. He . 


said that Mr. Emerson, although he might not be as 
great in some points as some of us thought, was great in 
this: that he was the friend and helper of thosg who 
would live in the spirit.” That criticism of Mr, Arnold 
upon Mr. Emerson was very largely criticised, It 
seemed to some that he had degraded the philosopher, . 

It seemed to me that this objection was a melancholy 
sort of criticism upon the standards that we have in this 
Ute. Is there a nobler thing than when ‘a critic! comes 
and says of hiin whom I reverence and honor, that he 
was the friend and belper of those who would live in 
e spirit ? It seems to me that he said something in- 
y greater than if he had said that he wrought he 
thet has ‘been framed an 
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the world. The man that is doing the best work for 
mankind to-day isthe guide and friend of those who live 
in the spirit. 


The minister who simply stands before men, int says, 
‘‘You-must be spiritual, but I can tell you nothing 
about spiritual things,” is absolutely false to his func- 
tion. What may we tell men in regard to spiritual 
things? We may tell them how the whole history of 
mankind has been permeated and filled with spiritual 
things. We may show how mankind has always done 
the best in intellectual regions when it has been filled 
full of spiritual influence. We may scatter such a 
foolish belief as exists in men’s minds to-day with re- 
gard to the extension of the Christian faith around the 
world—the superficial objectors to foreign missions, who 
are ready to believe, without any just comparison, that 
there is a religion on the face of the earth to-day that 
can for a moment compare with the religion of Jesus 
Christ in all its conceptions or forms, taken as one 
great whole. We may show how the history of the 
Christian Church is a necessary part of the intelligence 
of humanity to-day. These are a part of the simple in- 
formation, the mere instruction, which the Christian 
minister can give. 


When one says to me that I am not able to speak with 
the authority with which a Christian minister used to 
speak,so that my life is gone and my {function is useless, I 
turn to these three things. It is my place to awaken and to 
make active the spiritual sense of men; to tell men 
everything that I have found with regard to spiritual 
truth; and to make men hope with every possible assertion 
of their relation to the highest and divinest which it is in 
my power to make. Is not that something to fill a man’s 
life in the Christian ministry—each man fulfilling it in 
his own way, but every man doing those three things, 
and so becoming a protest against the lowest and 
a continual assertion of the highest in humanity ? 


It is one of the embarrassments of the intelligent, spirit- 
ual minister that people are so ready to put their con- 
sciences under the control of others. I am sure, if we 
could go back into the ages which we abuse most, the 
time when the priesthood set themselves over the con- 
sciences of men, we should find that the real trouble 
came from men and women who were seeking to be 
thus guided. It is the education of the great mass of 
the people so that they have felt themselves called upon 
to accept the great responsibility of the guidance of their 
own consciences that has released the clergy, rather than 
the disposition of the clergy themselves. 


There was atime when men believed that they must 
assert certain doctrines which they only half held, 
because they thought that, if those, doctrines were not 
asserted, men would go to ruin. Largely under that 
sense of duty and impulse and belief was the doctrine 
of the necessary everlasting punishment of certain souls 
asserted year after year. You went to a man and said, 
What is the ground upon which you preach the neces- 
sary everlasting perdition of certain souls?“ What was 
the answer? Because if you do not preach it men 
will sin; because if you do not believe that that is true” 
—for I may not charge men with simple blank hypoc- 
risy— if you do not believe that that is true, sinners 
have no sufficient motive to repent.” I say that any man 
who rightly perceives the relation which mankind sus- 
tains to truth knows that this is an argument which had 
no place there. My business is to seek and find the 
truth, and to leave it to * that it anall not 
ruin the lives of men. 


No man has any right to make that which he believes 
to be the truth of God any less exacting, less sharp or 
clear, because he thinks his fellow-men will not accept 
it if he states it in its blankest and baldest form. I read 
an incident in a newspaper the other day that seems to 
me to illustrate this point. A tired and dusty traveler 
was leaning against a lamp-post in the city of Roches- 
ter, and he turned and looked around him and said, 
Ho far is it to Farmington ?” and a boy in the crowd 
said, Eight miles.“ Do you think it is so far as 
that ?” said the poor tired traveler. ‘‘ Well, seeing that 
you are so tired, I will call it seven miles.” The boy, 
with his heart overflowing with the milk of human kind- 
ness, pitied the exhausted traveler, and chose to call it 
seven miles. I know that I have seen statements of the 
truth that have dictated the same answer. Never make 
the road from Rochester to Farmington seven miles 
when you know it is eight.. Do not do ‘wee W 
out of regard for men. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE. 


HE proceedings of the Methodist Episcopal Con- 

ference during the past week have been interesting 
as showing the general temper and indicating what 
would receive the final attention. On Monday a memo- 


rial was presented in reference to lay representation, 
and although no final action was taken it is very certain 


It was proposed on that day that the election of bishops 

should take place on Tuesday, May 7; this gave rise to 
considerable discussion, and the words electioneering, 
political methods,” and many other terms that were 
not ecclesiastical were used. One of the speakers said 
that it was necessary to know that the candidate’s 
warm heart would not be chilled by his elevation ; it 
was necessary to know something of his experience in 
the pastorate, and that he had felt the bondage of itiner- 
ancy.” The debate was frequently interrupted with 
emphatic exclamations. While some of the members 
of the Conference thought that the matter should be 
talked up in order that those unacquainted with the can- 
didates proposed should become acquainted with them 
and with their views, others maintained that there 
was no inclination on the part of any person to bias 
the views of the voters, and the discussion was useless. 
On a motion by Dr. King, of New York, the matter was 
referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. The Con- 
ference then had the pleasure of listening to the address 
by Bishop Harris, which was read by the Secretary 
of the Board. It contained some very interesting sta- 
tistics, and outlined the work of the Conference, socie- 
ties, and associations connected with the Church. Refer- 
ence was made to the centennial commemoration which 
will be held in Baltimore on December 9 to 17, and the 
Bishop suggested that the Church should make a thank- | 
offering worthy of the occasion. The Bishop referred 
to the payment of the fifty-thousand-dollar debt of the 
Metropolitan Church in Washington, together with other 
large building debts; the Bishop referred especially to 
the work of the Freedman’s Aid Society and the assist- 
ance rendered to white students in the South ; he also 
referred to the success attending the educational opera- 
tions in Japan, India, Southern India, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Denmark, Mexico, South America, and Italy. 
He most highly commended the work of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society and their medical missions 
in China, Japan, and Italy. 

The work of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
which society is engaged in establishing schools in Utah 
and the South, is also recognized as an immense force 
for spiritual growth and the enlargement of the influence 
of the Church. The Bishoprecommended that the home 
missionary work of the Church be put under some 
system of ‘‘simplicity, harmony, and unity in adminis- 
tration ;” the Bishop also said that some effective way 
must be found for the retirement of inefficient ministers, 
and he deprecated strongly conference appointments by 
private arrangements between ministers and people. An 
edition of several thousand copies of the address were 
ordered printed for general distribution. A committee 
of twenty-five were appointed on the Centenary. The re- 
port of the Bishops’ Executive Committee on the subject 
of the Centenary celebration was read; it showed that 
responses to unite in the celebration had been received 
from the churches in the South, the African Church, 
and the Canadian Methodist, as well as from other 
bodies. A resolution was offered instructing the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy to consider a report upon the 
advisability of having two of the Bishops resident in 


the Methodist Episcopal Church could be much better 
done abroad with such heads there, and they would 


Europe, and one in Asia, and both to visit America 
quadrennially. The matter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Missions instead of the Committee on 
Episcopacy. The Conference on Tuesday was pre- 
sided over by Bishop Henry Warren of Georgia. 

A motion of Dr. Benson, of California, to prevent 
an obtrusion vy superannuated or supernumerary 
preachers on the charges of effective preachers was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Itinerancy. Dr. Hartzell, of 
Louisiana, presented a resolution, which was signed by 
Governor Pattison and many prominent Methodist lay- 
men, in regard to the bill now before Congress known 
as the Blair Educational Bill. The resolution was as 
follows: The bill, in the judgment of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, is a wise, philanthropic, and patriotic 
movement, which, in behalf of our millions of constitu 
ents, we heartily indorse,” 
to the proper committee. Reports were read from the 
agents of the Book Concern of, New York and the 
Board of Church Extension ; last year the collections 
from Conferences for this Board. amounted to one hun- 
dred thousand dollars., On Wednesday the Committee 
on Episcopacy reported through their chair, man, Dr. 
Curry, of New York, that Thursday, May 15, at ten 
A M., had been agreed upon as the time for the begin. 
ning of election of bishops ; this report was accepted. 
The subject of Methodist Hymnals?’ was discussed, 


‘| some of the members having a strong feeling against 


the use of any other book in the church. The Rev. 
C. C. McCabe, of New Tork, said that the Con- 


the motion of Dr. Hartzell, that the Committee on 
Freedman’s Aid be instructed to report as a whole 


that it will come up again before the close of the sitting, | 


on the work done. by the Conference Educational 


foreign countries, Dr. King believed that the work of 3 


also stimulate mission work; one Bishop to reside in 


The resolution was referred 


ference could not prevent the churches using what 
books they pleased. A resolution was passed on 


and Aid societies in the South. A resolution was offered 


directing the Committee on Itinerancy to report favora- 


bly on the propriety of extending pastoral limit as in 
the case of the People’s Church Mission, of Boston. 
On motion of Dr. Curry, of New York, the action of 
the bishops in sanctioning the extension of the pastoral 
term in the case of a mission was commended. A res- 
olution requesting book agents tu furnish an account of 
all moneys furnished to delegates was agreed to. 

The first committee to report to the General Con- 
ference was the Committee on Church Extension, and 
it recommended that the publication of the “ Quarterly 
Church Manual” be continued, and its circulation be 
increased ; the report was laid over to be printed. Dr. 
Vincent, Secretary of the Board of Managers of the 
Sunday-School Ut ion, submitted a report from that 
body. Reports were presented from the Freedman's 
Aid Society, Western Methodist Book Concern, and the 
Board of Managers of the Missionary Society. The 
Bishops reported through Bishop Harris, on Friday, 
that three new bishops would adequately provide for 
the requirements of the episcopal office in the church. 
From the manner in which this report was received, it 
was evident that it did not meet the general ap- 
proval; the report was referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

The Committee on Missions recommended the fixing 
ot an episcopal resident in India and another in Eu- 
rope, although the committee reported a small minority 


against this report; that minority determined to be heard 


and were heard through Dr. Wheeler, who said that 


under existing conditions or under the method suggest- 


ed by the majority report of the committee, it was the 


opinion of the minority that episcopal residents abroad 


are not demanded by the interests of the Church, and 
that the minority also regard the fixing of an episcopal 
resident in Europe at present as premature. As Dr. 
Wheeler is a strong advocate of the itinerancy system, 
his objection to the majority report of the committee 
seemed to be based altogether on his fear of a perma- 
nent episcopacy abroad. Both reports were finally sub- 
mitted, after much discussion, to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. When the matter came before the committee 


it aroused a warm and interesting debate. It was un- 


derstood that all delegates in the Conference from the 
missionary districts, or connected with missionary work, 
supported the proposition to report two bishops, but, to 
the surprise of all, Ram Chandra Bose, a delegate from 
India, opposed the proposition, The committee failed 
to reach a definite conclusion at the close of the Confer- 
ence on Friday. The Committee on the State of the 
Church received a long report from the sub-committee 
on divorce. The sub-committee approved no cause for 
divorce except adultery shall be recognized by the 
church, and that no Methodist minister, under penalty 
of dismissal, shall marry any minor without the con- 
sent of the parents of both parties, and that all ministers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church shall be prohibited 
from marrying any divorced person except the innocent 
party in the action of a divorce een the charge of 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


HE forty-eighth anniversary exercises of the Union 
Theological Seminary were held at the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church on Tuesday evening, May 
6. A class of thirty-one was graduated, of whom three 
will enter the foreign field and thirteen will labor as 
heme missionaries in the West. The Rev. Drs. Fraser, 
of Newark, and Cuthbert Hall, of Brooklyn, assisted in 
the introductory exercises, and the Rev. Dr. Dickie, of 
Philadelphia, made the closing prayer and pronounced 
the benediction. President Hitchcock delivered a pow- 
erful address on the ‘‘ Cost of Service.” His compact 
thought, run into a mold of vigorous English in which 
nothing: goes to waste, cannot well be given in a few 
words. The full text of the discourse will shortly be 
published, and is destined to challenge thoughtful atten- 
tion both for the emphasis which it lays upon God’s per- 
mission of sin, and for the strong ground taken upon 
the doctrine of eternal atonement. The leading idea of 
the discourse was that whatever is worth anything costs 
all that it is worth. We have an illustration of the gen- 
eral principle in the person of Christ; when he was on 
his way to the house of Jairus to perform a conscious mir- 
acle of resurrection, a poor woman touched his garment, 
and an unpurposed miracle of healing was wrought. 
That miracle declared itself in his consciousness, not 
by his omniscience, not by the jostling of the crowd, 
but by the consciousness, as distinct as if the result of a 
volition, that power had gone out of him. The leading 
idea was considered first in the sphere of nature. The . 
much-talked-of law of persistence of force is simply the 
old and familiar doctrine that there is nothing new 
created. Nature is a ceaseless change and interchange ; 
heat consumes fuel, It costs all it is worth. Creation 
is behind us. There is nothing now but evolution. 
Force expended is always the measure of effect. Action 


faust always be equal to reaction. Second, in econa: 
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mics, under three divisions; first, agriculture. Land is 
cheap in Africa. Ninety-nine one-hundredths of the 
value of land is human. We must feed the iand 
which feeds us. Second, in the useful arts and 
manufactures. When existing materials are used 
up we must have more materials, and production 
costs. In commerce there is no security of order un- 
til the law of fair exchange is maintained. The dan- 
ger of our civilization lies in inequality of advantage. 
The great foes of order are the selfish, sybaritic rich. 


Third, it is a mental law. Learning and teaching go 


together. What we learn passively, without cost, is little. 
Learning anc teaching alike must be athletic ; that is, will 
mus go into them. The final strategic secret of the 
superiority of one man to another lies in the will. 
The leading idea was discussed lastly, and pre-emi- 
nently in its spiritual bearing, Here the problem of 


moral evil is encountered. It is either positive or nega- 
If it 


tive. If positive, it is either of time or of eternity. 
is of eternity, it can be so only in one or two ways, 
dualistically or by divine consent. Calvin and Descartes 
are in absolute accord here; foreknowledge is not enough; 
there must be foreordination. The divine permission of 
evil was strongly emphasized, and the passage in Isaiah, 
„ create evil,” was cited as justifying the position of 
Delitsch, that in an important sense the origin of evil is 
in God.” The atonement also is eternal; a careful 
exegesis was here given of passages in Peter's Pentecost- 
al speech, in his first Epistle, and in Revelation, which 
speak of Christ „ foreordained before the foundation of 
the world” and as the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world.” 

In a few words to the graduating class at the close of 
the address Dr. Hitchcock urged the young men to 
incorporate in their own lives the law of service—service 
which costs ; not to try to dictate terms to Providence, 
but to do whatever duty might come to hand, to 
serve in whatever station might be allotted to them, and 
to burn to the socket.” 

‘The alumni reunion was held in. the chapel of the 
Seminary Wednesday morning, Brief speeches by the 
professors giving interesting reminiscences of the Semi- 
nary’s early history and statements of its present condi- 
tion and prospects took the place of the usual necro- 
logical paper. Mr. C. R. Gillette was elected treasurer 
of the Alumni Association. Dr. Hitchcock presided at 
the Alumni Dinner at Sieghortner’s in the afternoon. 
Speeches were made by the President of the Seminary, 

President Butler, of the Board of Trustees, and others. 
The Seminary will open next Fall in its new buildings | 
on Park Avenue, between Sixty-sixth ang ee 
Streets. 


—ͤ—-—-— 


ANOTHER. INSTALLATION AT NEW 
HAVEN. 


HE Rev. Erastus Blakeslee was installed on the 
7th inst. over the Second Congregational Church in 
Fairhaven, which is now a part of the City of New Haven. 
The proceedings were rendered remarkable by the fact that 
not one single question was put to the candidate by any 
member of the Installing Council. Mr. Blakeslee first indi- 
cated his cordial assent to the New Creed ; nevertheless he 
believed much more than was stated in that creed he sup- 
posed that everybody did; and he would accordingly sup- 
plement his adhesion to the creed by a further statement of 
his own position. He then went on to read a paper, admi- 


rable alike for its literary finish and for the humble and 


reverent spirit which pervaded it throughout, in which he 


developed more at length his views on the Trinity, the Bible, 3 


the Atonement, and eschatology. After hearing this paper, 
the Council felt that no more need be done, and accordingly 


voted to suspend the examination. In private session a 


unanimous and very cordial vote of approval was passed, 
and the public exercises of installation were duly held. 
After all, what is the use of questioning a candidate, as so 
many councils do, simply for the sake of questioning? The 
course of the Fairhaven Council is to be commended for 
imitation to similar bodies elsewhere. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 

[The Autors will be glad io receive items of news for these columne.] 

—The anniversary exercises of Yale Theological Seminary 
ocour on the 15th instant. Addresses by the graduating 
class are to be delivered in the forenoon, and in the after- 
noon, at the Alumni meeting, the New Creed is to be once 
more ventilated. Professor Ladd, of Yale College, one a 
the Creed Commission, is to open the discussion. 

Professors Hardy, Worthen Lord and family, of Dart- 
mouth College, a * to sum- 
mer, 
—The Rey. been President 
of the Connecticut Bible Society. 

—The Davenport Church at New Haven, Conn., celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of its occupancy of thepresent build- 


recently, also the tenth anniversary of the installation 


its present pastor, the Rev. Isaac Merserve, The church 


wid decorated with ‘flowers, and a special musical service 


was rendered. 

st. Paul's Protestant Episcopal Church at New Haven, 
Conn., have invited Mr. C. E. Camp; ot the Berkeley Divinity 
School, to be assistant minister. ‘The finances of the sega 


are in a. very prosperous and flourishing condition, 


and blessed the ground on which is to be located the new 


for the change. 


Conference, and how the Conference could use its influence 


ot interest will be decided and reported later. 


| been confirmed in this diocese. 


—The Congregational church at Farmington, Me., has | 
adopted the New Congregational Creed. 
—Bishop Doane on Tuesday formally took possession of | 


cathedral at Albany. The corner-stone will be laid on June | 
3. Over two thousand invitations will be sent out under 
the Bishop’s directions. 


service. The first evening for the introduction of the 
musical service was Sunday evening, May 4, whena short 
address was made by the pastor giving the reason 
He referred to the conparatively few 
who attended the evening service; he stated that the service 
as it was seemed capable of only the least good to the 
smallest nnmber, and if the congregation in the evening had 
averaged one-half of the morning congregation the change 
‘would not have been made, and that those who did attend 
the evening service did so for conscience’ sake rather than 
from real desire. He believed that there were many mem- 
bers of Christian families that were necessarily detained in 
the morning, and that many of the young men indulged in a 


and bound to go somewhere, and he believed in making the | 
service of the church so attractive that they would come there 
that many souls had been wafted to heaven on the wings of 
song. A most beautiful service was then rendered by the 
organist and choir ; selections from the Creation were 
fully appreciated by those present. The pastor wished it 
strictly understood that this is an experiment, and that if it 
does not produce the rrsults which he hopes to see produced, 
he will return to the old-time service in which the sermon 
is the prominent feature. 

_—A special meeting was held by a number of ministers 

and elders of the Brooklyn Presbytery last week, for the 
purpose of discussing the decline of Presbyterianism on 
Long Island. After much discussion as to the cause of 
this declination, resolutions were passed thanking God and 
the Presbytery for having begun the work, that the meeting 
should co-operate heartily with the committee appointed by 
the Presbytery to look into the matter, and that the several 
churches in Brooklyn should extend immediate pecuniary 
aid to all new enterprises as soon as they were started. 
Final arrangements have been made for the organization of 
the Presbyterian church in the Twenty-third Ward, Brook- 
lyn. No pastor has been assigned, but two elders have 
been elected. The church opens with every prospect of suc- 


cess. 

—The General Synod of the Reformed Church have 
been in session in Baltimore for the past few days. Re- 
ports from the missionary societies are favorable. Nu- 
merous delegates were present, and a feeling that the 
work of the church was the first object before the Synod. 
After attending to routine business the Synod adjourned 
till Monday. The African Methodist Conference was in 
session in the same city at the same time. The principal 
discussion before the Conference was the cause of the 
withdrawal of four churches in South Carolina from the 


in the cause of civil rights. | 
—The new Grace English Lutheran Church, Chicago, was 
dedicated May 4. 

The National Woman's Temperance Union are about 
to send out a call to prayer for Tuesday, May 27. To each 
hour of that day has been assigned a special subject of 
prayer All pastors are requested to preach on the Sunday 
following that date on the subject God in Government.“ 

—The Southern Baptist Convention met in Baltimore, 
Md., May 6. The first day’s session was devoted entirely 
to effecting an organization of the Convention. The first’ | 
report was made by the Secretary of the Home Mission 
Board, which reports the mission work of the denomination 
in a most hopeful condition. The report from the 
Board of Foreign Missions stated that last year had been 
the most prosperous year during the entire history of its ex- 
istence ; it called for an increase of laborers. An effort will 


new building at Louisville, Ky., for the Southern Theolog- 
ical Seminary. The session was well attended and matters 


Ehe forty-third session of the Annual Council of the 
Episcopal Church of the Diocese of Louisiana was opened 
May 1, at Trinity Church, New Orleans, Bishop Galleher pre- 
siding. The Council was well attended both by clergymen. 
and lay delegates. During the past year 349 persons have 
A motion made by the 
Bishop, that delegates to the next General Convention be in- 
structed to vote for the clause referring to the election of 
bishops in missionary fields, was adopted. On the second 
day’s session the most important event was the mstallation 
of several women in the Sisterhood of St Philip and St. 
James: These sisters will make their home at the Protest- 
ant Home on Jackson Street, New Orleans: Bishop Galle- 
her made an earnest appeal for the establishment of a pre- 
paratory academy and theological school in the diocese, 
His plan is to purchase a farm suitable for the production 
of fruit, on which students could work between study 
hours, in that way hoping to make the institution self- 
supporting. He also advocated the erection of one or two 
small cottages on the farm as a retreat for disabled clergy- 
men. A committee was appointed to carry out the views 
of the 
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oall to the church at Groton, Mass 
—Iereel Ainsworth was installed pastor of the church at vort 


The evening services in the nn Church on the 
Heights, Brooklyn, have been changed to a musical 


Sunday morning nap ; that Sunday evening they were dressed | 


be made to raise two hundred thousand dollars to erect a | 


—George A. Pelton, recently ofshelburne Falls has recelved 


—Charles S. Murkland will be installed pastor of the church at 
Chicopee, Mass., June 3. 


» —David Shurtleff was installed pastor of the church at Peters- 


ham, Mass., last week. 


—O. W. Folsom, of Newbury, Mass., has recelved a call to the 


church at Bath, Me. 2 4 
—James H. Ross was installed pastor of the church at South 
Norwalk, Conn., May 6. 
—Joseph Kyte, of Haverhill, Mass., has received a call to the 
church at Bromfield, Mass. 
—William B. Windslow was installed pastor of the ares at 
Java, N. Y., May 6. . 

—Wayland Spaulding, of New Haven, Conn., has n mei 
call to the church at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

—Charles Wetherby, pastor of the church at Clinton, Mass., 
has received a call to the church at Milford, Mass. 


Natick, Mass., May 

W. H. Davis has eee at the Washington 
Street Church, Beverly. 

George W. Brooks has accepted a call to the First Church at 
Charlestown, Mass., for a term of not less than four years, at 4 
salary of $1,800 a year. 

Ed ward S. Tead, of en Mills, was installed pastor 
of the Prospect Hill Church, Somerville, May 8. 

C. H. Martin, of Milford, N. H., closed his labors Sunday, 
May 4, and has assumed his new duties as missionary of the 
American Congregational Union in the West. 

Henry S. Kelsey, of. Boston, has received a call to the First 
Church, Keene. | 

BAPTIST. 

—Francis W. Bateman was installed pastor of the First Church 
at Chelsea, Mass., last week. 

—George E. Horr, Jr., was installed pastor of the First Church 
at Charlestown, Mass., last week. ! 

A. E. Goddard, of Westboro’, Mass., ias received a call to 
the church at Hinsdale, Mass. 

-R. D. Wynne, pastor of Mount Calvary Church at Norwich. 
Conn., has resigned. 

—William L. Gage, who recently resigned the pastorate of the 


of $5,000 


of the church at Dansville, N. . 

W. T. Henry, of Elmira, N. V., has accepted the call to the 
pastorate of the church at North Orange, N. J. 

. B. Child has accepted a call to the church at Amherst. 
Mass. 

—W, W. Everts has closed his pastorate with the Madison 
Avenue Church at Jersey City, N. J. 

—M. D. Durand has accepted a call to the church at Southamp- 
ton, Pa. 

—James Lisk has res‘gned the District Publication Society at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


the church at Bellows Falls, Vt. 

AJ. T. Judd, pastor of the at Harrisburg, Pa, has re- 
ceived a call to Lewisburg, Pa. 

—J. B. Child, of Ludlow, Vt., accepts his call to ** 
will commence his labors June 1. 

—H. W. Tilden is called to Thomaston, Me. 

—Charles GilHatt, rector of Trinity Church at Pottevillé, Pa, 
has resigned. 

Arthur Sloan, rector of Christ Church at Stratford, Conn., 
has resigned. 

L. C. Morgan, of Roslyn, N. T., has accepted s call ta Grace | 
Church at Whitestone, N. Y. 

—D. v. M. Johnson, rector of St. Mary's Church at Brooklyn, 
N. I., has received a call to St. James’s Church, at Wilmington, 
N. 0. 

'—Langdon C. Stewardson, rector of the Church of the Recon- 
diliation at Webster. Mass., has resigned. 

. Sturgis Pearce, rector of St. John’s Church at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., has resigned. 

Alexander H. Vinton, rector of the Church of the Holy Com- 
forter at Philadelphia, Pa., has accepted a call to All Saints’ 
Church at Worcester, Mass. 


field, Mass 

—C. W. Kelly, rector of the Church of: Our Saviour at Plain 
Ville, Conn., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Richard Lea was installed pastor of the Forty tur street 
Church at Pittsburg, Pa., last week. 

—H. F. Mason was installed pdstor of the huren at Coder. 
ville, N. J., last week. 

Henry G. Smith, D. G. Wylie, 8. G. Anderscn,and FJ. Gar- 


week. 

James Washington Wood, pastor of the church at Ahlen 
town, Pa., died last week, aged seventy-one years. 

, —Robert W. Beers was installed pastor of the church at Elkton, 
Pa., May 7. 

Campbell was! installed pastor: ef tis 
Church at Wilmington, Del., May 8. 

T. R. McDowe 
installed pastor 
May 22. 


castle, Pa., last week. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 

Air. Aubrey (Unitarian), of Danbury, Conn., has been called 
to Provincetown, Mass. 

J. L. March, pastor of the Unitariam church at Northfield, 
Mass., has resigned. 

—W. N. Barber, of Wilmington, vt. has accepted a call to the 
Universalist church at Williamsville, Vt. 

—T. C. Potter, ‘pastor of the Third Reformed Church at aston, 
Pa., has 

—Phabe Hanaford, pastor of the Universalist n 
City. N. J. has sccepted a call to the Second Churoh at New 
Haven, Conn. 

Ir. — hae a: ‘to the “Advent 
charches of Castleton and Poultney. | 

--Mr.. Topping, of the First Christian Church of Tuftoabare’, 
has accepted a call to Hartwick, N. Y. 

—T. A. King, of the New Jerusalem Temple, Portland, is called 


| tothe Firat Church at Baltimore. 


Arthur Sloan has resigned his — at Stratford, Conn, 
Titus, of Weymouth, has accepted a call to the Uni- 


Anson 
pastors 


—F, stars was pastor of the Pint Church at 


First Church at Hartford, Conn., has been presented witha pure 
A. J. Brown has received a call to the permanent pastorate 


—Edward Green, of Peterboro’, N. H., has accepted. a call to 


vin were licensed to preach by the New York Presbytery last . 


of Princeton Theological Seminary, will be 
the church at Lower Brandywine, Del. 


J. D. Hunter was installed pastor of the church at Green 
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THE WEEK'S MUSIC AND ART AT ‘HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


The chief event in the artistic circles of New York 
this past week was the opening of the new loan collec- 
tion of paintings at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
On Monday a reception was given to invited guests, 
and the following day the galleries were opened to the 
general public. The collection was declared to be a 
very interesting one, and the visitors, who must have 
numbered several thousands, expressed great admira- 
tion of the works thus gathered together, both indi- 
vidually and collectively. By those who, if any, were 
acquainted with the fact that the Raphael which has 
for so many months been the center of interest to vis- 
itors at the gallery was numbering its last days in 
America, this great painting was made the object of 
continued and careful observation. For, as intimated 
above, the liberal New Yorker who was eagerly looked 
for as a possible purchaser for the work has failed to 
reveal himself, for some reason, and now the Madonna dei 
Candelabra is to go back to England, whence it came. 
General di Cesnola, on being interviewed as to the 
reasons for the apparent apathy of liberal art patrons in 
this country with respect to this picture, is reported to 
have said : 

“IT do not know. It is an undoubted W painted in 
Raphael’s best style, and during his Roman epoch. It is, 
moreover, in admirable condition, and has an undentable 
pedigree. I think the criticism of Hubert Herkomer that 
such a picture would be no gain to art, and of no advantage 
to American artists, deterred several gentlemen who would 
have been willing to buy it. They perhaps did not compre- 
hend that, among a certain clique of English artists, critics, 
and writers, Raphael has always been despised and consid- 
ered overrated. Sir Joshua Reynolds did not admire him. 
Oliver Goldsmith wrote of ‘your Raphaels, Correggios, and 
stuff.’ Thackeray,in almost every important novel, hints 
that Raphael has been overestimated. But there are two 
sides to a question, and Ruskin is upon the other side of 
this. Had Ruskin visited New York instead of Herkomer, 
I have no doubt that the Metropolitan Art Museum would 
now own the picture. I am sorry the Madonna is going 
away, very sorry. I intend to place the Rembrandt in the 
recess made for the Madonna.“ 


Musically, the past weck has been a rom one both in 
our own city and in other large cities of the country. 
The season of musical festivals is upon us, and the 
number of festivals to be given during the next two 
months exceeds the number for any other year in this 
country. Baltimore enjoyed her festival last week; 
Philadelphia began hers on Tuesday, May 6; Cincin- 
nati’s sixth May Festival is to be inaugurated on the 
20th, and will last five days; while still later, from 
Cleveland, Chicago, and Buffalo, festival echoes will 
reach us. At all of the. larger of these festivals the | 
famous Wagnerian singers, Materna, Winklemann, and 
Scaria, with Theodore Thomas and his orchestra, will 
take part, and they will be assisted by the very best 
available musical talent of the cities which they visit. 
The scheme for the Cincinnati festival is specially at- 


tractive, and one may judge of the musical interest and | 


importance attaching to it from the following list of ar- 
tists and works: ae | 

The principal singers engaged this year are Mme. Nilsson, 
Mme. Materna, Miss Emma Juoh, Mrs. Hartdegen, Miss 
Winant, Herr Winkelmann, Mr. Toedt, Mr. Victor Lindau, 
Mr. Remmertz, Mr. Heinrich, Herr Scarla, and Mr. Herman 
J. Gerold. The large works to be given in the seven con- 
certs which make up the festival are Gounod’s ‘ Redemp- 
tion,’ Beethoven’s C minor and D minor Symphonies, Han- 
del’s ‘Istael in Egypt,’ Brahms’s ‘German Requiem,’ and 
fragments from Wagner’s ‘Flying Dutchman,’ ‘ Tannhauser,» 
‘Lohengrin,’ ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ ‘ Die Walküre, e ; 
fried,’ Götterdämmerung, and Parsifal.“ 

In New York City, among a number of lesser concerts 
during the past week, the most noticeable was that given | 
by Miss Hattie Louise Simms, who on this occasion took | 
leave of her home public, preparatory to her departure 
for Europe, whither she goes for the purpose of further 
study. The young lady is a native of Denver, Colorado, 
and came to New York about four years ago, and put 
herself under the care of Mr. William Courtney, as a | 
pupil of whom she has appeared at various concerts in 
this city and elsewhere, creating not only considerable 
admiration for her present ability, but also an impres 
sion that the present promise will er — 
into something great. 

On Wednesday evening, May 7, 7, was hii the first of 
the second series of the Wagner concerts in the new 
Metropolitan Opera- House. The programme comprised 
almost the entire opera of Tannhauser,“ a few scenes of 
the first and second acts only being necessary to make 
the performance, musically, a complete one. The great 
Wagner artists interpreted their respective roles as only 
they can, and they were very ably seconded by a corps 
of our home artists, of whom Messrs. Remmertz and 
Toedt may be spoken of as adding very materially to 


the performance of the opera. On Friday evening the 
programme consisted of selections from “ Lohengrin” 
and ‘‘ Parsifal,” and on this occasion Mme. Nilason ap- 
peared and sang the music of Elsa in Lohengrin 
to Materna's Ortruo, and Winklemann's Lohengrin 
—a trio which it would be very difficult: to surpass in 
any country. Saturday afternoon, at the final concert, 
selections from The and? 2 The 
were given. 


Among minor items of intepent the . of 
the Washington monument to be erected at the Wash- 
ington Headquarters at Newburg-on-the-Hudson has 
taken a certain share of public attention. We ‘give be. 
low a description of the monument : 


„The proposed memorial column and the statue of 
Washington are designs of Emlen T. Little and Douglas 
Smyth, of New York. The total height of,the column is to 
be eighty-three feet. It is to bu about. twenty-two feet in 
diameter at its base. Upon it will be placed a female figure 
thirteen feet high, in the act of sheathing a sword. The 
monument is to be granite up to the top of the round die, 
above that to be of Concord or Augusta grange. The ped- 
esta] of the Washington statue is also to be of granite. The 
round die and the foliage work on the face of the spurs are 
to be polished. The rectangular panels on the ends of the 
spurs are to be of bronze with bas-reliefs representing the 
various arms of the Continental forces. The other panels 
round the base of the pyramid are to be of bronze and to 
contain any inscriptions the committee may, wish, The 


and to contain the portrait heads in bas-relief of four officers 
of the Continental Army, to be chosen by the committee. 
The garlands around the die are also to be of bronzc. The 
statue of Washington on the pedestal is to be of bronze, 
with Washington’s address tothe officers of the army and 
his farewell address to the army inscribed on its side.“ 


In a quite recent issue of this paper some account 
was given of the life of, the celebrated German explorer 
and archeologist, Dr. Schliemann. Those who were 
interested in that account will perhaps enjoy reading 
the following paragraph taken from the New York 
Tribune,“ relating to one of his recent discoveries : 


Dr. Schliemann’s enthusiasm is boundless when he 
makes an important ‘find.’ ‘Three cheers for Pallas 
Athena! he writes from Tiryns. ‘I have succeeded here in 
a wonderful way, having brought to light an immense pal- 
ace With innumerable columns, which occupies the entire 
upper Acropolis of Tiryns, and of which the floor and all 
the walls are well preserved. . Of paramount interest are 
the wall paintings, which my architect and collaborator, Dr. 
Dörpfeld, is now copying with the same colors. Of the very 
highest interest are also the vase paintings with the most 
primitive representations of men ‘and animals. The plan 
of this wonderful prehistoric palace can be made with great 
accuracy, and it willexcite universal amazement, for noth- 
ing like this bas ever turned up. The capital found 
isone of the most ancient Doric order ever discovered.” - 


Boots Qutuors. 
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IE SCULPTURE OF THE GREEKS. 


While Perrot and Chipiez in France, and the associated 
professors of architecture in Germany, are elaborating 
truly monumental studies, in many volumes, of the arts 
of. sculpture and architecture in ancient East and 
classic lands, our own young people, no longer absorbed 
wholly in the conquest of nature and the making of 
money, has begun its contributions to general knowl- 
edge in these same fields. Mr. J. T. Clarke's interesting 
and careful translation and revision of Reber's Out- 
lines of the History of Ancient Art” appeared only last 
year. It has been followed by the equally creditable 
and almost fascinating Preliminary Report of the 
American Assos Expedition, about which one would like 
to write several columns, so great has been its service 
to history and art, and so brilliant its success in the face 
of a microscopically small fund to work with. The 
young and gifted Dr. Waldstein has been too recently 
among us for the fortunate few who heard ‘him in the 


hails of his Alma Mater, Columbia College, to forget the | 


almost romantic interest with which he inyested the 
subject of Grecian art. And now a woman has entered 
the field, and Mrs. Lucy M. Mitchell, in the sumptuous 
work recently published by Dodd & Mead, entitled 
A History of Ancient  Seulpture, has sought to pres- 
ent to the general public the story of ancient sculp- 
ure in Oriental and classic lands. The tale is a long 
i full of intérest, ‘and abounding in the romance of 
fact, so much more fascinating than fiction, and of 
fiction once more real than fact to the myth-loving and 
myth-believing Greek or mystic. Egyptian. The oft- 
told tales of classic mythology are recounted. for us 
anew in the carved stone which the engraver and the 
camera, no less than the skillful pen of the writer, 

resent so vividly to both eye ati mind: Perhaps Mrs. 
Mitchell aimed a little higher than she could réach ; but 
let us not quarrel with her if, with all its painstaking 
and extended consultation and comparison of authori- 
ties and study of the sculptures themselves, her book 


be, ess, rather a compendium for popular study, 


four round panels on the ends of spurs are to be of bronze 


and reference than a specialist’s investigation and dis- 


cussion. No one but would welcome the book, in spite 
of its bulk, to his library shelves; and even the un- 
initiated into the mysteries of archeology will find, 
especially in the story of sculpture in Greece and her 
colonies, pages as fascinating as they are instructive. 
Sculpture was to the material conceptions of the Greek 
imagination what poetry was to their intellectual con- 
ceptions. Architects and painters they were, as they 
were philosophers and historians. But their — g 
is as pre-eminent’ not only over their painting and music, 
but over that of all other lands and ages, as their Iliad 
and Odyssey over any subsequent narrative poem. The 
story of the development of this art, in which their at- 
tainments excite the almost reverent admiration of our 
own age; of its rise from those æoana (log-images) which 
in even historic days were believed to have been sent 
from heaven; of the astonished and extravagant ap- 
plause called forth when first the limbs were given some 
semblance of action, and, according to the extravagant 
praise of that day, had to be bound to prevent their 
running away: of the early, childish efforts to copy 
theanatomy, the expression, the action, the drapery from 
nature; of the reverence still accorded the sacred log- 
like idols, and the resulting timidity in departing from the 


sacred models of the gods, even when men, women, and 


beasts were carved with some adherence to natural mod- 


els; of the influence of the great national games, espe- 


cially the Olympic and Isthmian, with their superb 
models of perfect nude humanity—all these are traced out 
in the successive examples of sculpture mentioned and 
illustrated. One cannot help being interested in seeing 


how profoundly these often mutilated fragments ex- 


press the life, the tendencies, the aspirations of the Hel- 
lenic peoples in Greece or her colonies, as well as in ob- 
serving how patiently, step by step, the scholars of Ger- 
many, France, England, Italy, Greece herself, and of 


‘our own land, so remote from those scenes, have sought 


out, by years of unwearying toil, the products of that 


ancient day, and then wrought out therefrom, often 


with a certainty almost mathematical, whole pages of 
lost or forgotten history. The romance of archeology 
can hardly fail to take hold of him who even glances the 
long history through. The almost exhaustless pages of 
Pausanias, of Vitruvius, of Lucian; the obscurest and 
most accidental allusions in all the range of classic lit- 
erature, have been turned over and studied in professors’ 
work-rooms, while the resources of empires were being 
levied upon to lay bare in distant lands forgotten frag- 
ments of Greek art; and, lo ! after centuries of separation, 
the Jost head, the long-buried arm, the dissevered limb, 
once more finds its place, in some remote museum, upon 
the mutilated trunk that has so long been admired in its 
very ruin! Read Dr. Waldstein’s article in the May 
“‘ Century ;” it is a very romance 

The early history of Greek sculpture is interesting 
more to the student than to the general reader; the prod; 
ucts of the archaic periods, with their imperfect anat-. : 
omy, their weak, stiff drapery, and vacant smile, are to 
the ordinary observer amusing rather than inspiring: 
but the student sees in them the struggling dawn 1 
those wonderful qualities which in the fifth century B. o. 
suddenly displayed themselves in a blaze of glory in the. 
works first of Pythagoras, Calamis, and Myron, and 


then, under Pericles, in the perfected works of the im- 


mortal Phidias and his school. Of this glorious period 
much has been spared to our own day; and during the 


seventy-two years which have elapsed since the arrival of 


the Elgin marbles in London first woke the civilized 
world from its blind. worship of Roman art to a percep- 
tion of the marvelous perfection of that of Pericles’s 


time, the works of Phidias and his successors have be- 


come more and more the school and standard for the 
sculptors of to-day. Goethe thought himself happy to 
have lived long enough” to see the Elgin marbles ; Da- 
necker said, They are formed as it were after nature 
and yet I have never had the happiness to see such na- 
tures ;” and Canova accounted these broken fragments 
worth a half million of dollars. No sum would avail to 
buy them to-day. © 

The superb statues from the Parthenon pediment— 
gods and heroes, of colossal size and strength, of exqui- 
site majesty and beauty of form, seeming above the’ 
cares and affairs of men—speak of the lofty conceptions 
of that poetical pagan theology. These were gods, not 
sensuous and sinful, as we so often imagine them, be- 
cause conceived to be superior to human laws and hu- 
man codes of morals. Of the almost unspeakably glori- 
ous ivory and gold statue of Zeus (Jupiter) in the temple 
at Olympia, carved: by this sublimest of poets in stone, 
it seemed to Dio Chrysostom that in the presence of 


| this image the man overburdened in mind and worn 


out with misfortunes and griefs would forget all the 
sorrows and hardships of human life, so nobly hast thou 
conceived and executed this work; while Quintilian . 
avers that the beauty of this statue and the Athene Par- 
thenos (Minerva) at Athens / added new power to the 
established faith, so nearly did the grandeur of the Work 
approach to the majesty of the gods themselves. And 
while Phidias _ his school adorned — with 
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frieze and metope and pediment- group and enthroned 


divinity, Polycletus was carving those athletes, ama- 


zons, and demi-gods, of which the Romans have left us 
so many copies, types of human beauty and perfection 
of form. This was the apogee of Grecian art; but the 
first stage of decline from the almost spiritual majesty 
of this period was characterized by such marvelous per- 
fection and grace of sensuous form that criticism is 
almost silent. Praxiteles and Scopas especially, excel- 
ling alike in the nude and the draped figure, have left, | 
either in originals or in Roman copies, to delight the eyes 

of our nineteenth century, wonderful dreams of beauty: 
Hermes, Apollo, Silenus and the infant Bacchus, Venus, 

the sculptures of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, and 

the pathetic and noble group of Niobe and her children 
falling before the shafts of vengeful Apollo. And even 

after the reign of Alexander and the division of his vast 
empire there are noble manifestations of. genius in such 

works as the sculptures of the temples and great altar at 
Pergamon, so recently disinterred from the débris and 
oblivion of centuries. And after the death of Hellenic 
liberties, under the dominion of Rome, Greek sculptors 
still wrought, creating new images, or copying again 

and again for wealthy. Romans the great works of 
their predecessors; so that the museums of a dozen 

capitals are filled with ‘these stone men, women, and 

gods: But few of these ancient works exist in our own 

land, except the childish and archaic figures from Cy- 

prus in the Metropolitan Museum at New York; but 
casts from the marble are not rare, and the Boston Art 
Museum especially is rich in these reproductions, which 
are most interesting and instructive to study. _. 

No Age of Pericles will dawn again. Probably hu- 
man art can no further go in the conception and delin- | 
eation of pure form. The trend of human progress is 
not toward the worship of mere form ; and the spiritual 
conceptions of Christianity, so much grander than the 
Grecian theogony and so much more spiritual, on the 
one hand, and the utilitarian tendencies and analytic, 
skeptical attitude of the human intellect of to-day, on the 
other, forbid the attainment of perfection in the same 
channels a second time, But as we study with rever- 
ence the philosophy of Socrates and of Plato, even 
though we do not adopt it, so it is well that we should 
study the wonderful creations of an age of perfect art; 
thereby our eyes are opened, our capacity for enjoy- 
ment of beauty, both in art and nature, increased, and 


| 


the sordid cares and calculations of our modern life seem 


less absorbing. Next to the moral and spiritual beauti- 
fying comes the material beautifying of our lives ; and 
the possession and the study of such books as this of 
Mrs. Mitchell’s will help in this most effectively. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Higginson’s Life of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, just issued 
in the American Men of Letters Series, by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. (Boston), ought to be an admirable piece of 
biographical work, coming as it does not only from a trained 


man of letters, but from one who had exceptional advan- 


tages to reach the essential facts in Margaret Fuller’s life and 
character; The Brief Handbuok of American Authors, by 
Oscar Fay Adams, is issued in a style uniform with his 
‘Brief Handbook of English Authors,“ and will doubt- 
less be a very useful compendium for reference. Stepping 
Stones to Higher Things (New York: E. FP. Dutton & Co.) is 
the third edition of a little book ot religious meditation, 
which has been widely read in England.——Of Edward 
Pierrepont’s Fifth Avenue of ‘Alaska (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons) it is enough to say that it is a book of travel 
absolutely devoid of freshness of observation, or of any t- 
erary quality which would justify its publication; 4 Com- 
mercial Trip with an Uncommercial Ending, by George H. 


Bartlett, presents the unexpected aspect of romance in the 


prosaic life of the commercial traveler.——E. P. Kellogg 
& Co. (New York) have published Lectures on the Science and 
Art of Hducation, by Joseph Payne, at one time Professor of 
the Science and Art of Education in the College of Pre- 
ceptors, London.— Te Bible Student's Vncyelopedia, or, 
Aids to Biblical Research, by A. C. Marrow (New York: N. 
Tibbals & Sons), is a rather novel attempt to ask and answer 
every question of fact that can be asked concerning the 
history, contents, and coliateral relations of the Bible.—— 
Mary F. Robinson, author of the Life of Emily, Bronte, 
has published a volume of graceful verse under the title 
The New. Arcadia and Other Foems (Boston: Roberts 
Brother s). Clark & Maynard (New York). have added to 
their School Classics with Explanatory Notes, The 
Shakespearean Speaker, Thanatopsis and Other Poems, Tales 
from Shakespeare,'and the Academic Orthoépist; the same 
publishers issue Alonzo Reed’s Word Lessons. The 
National Temperance Society and Publishing House 
(New York) have brought out Readings and Recitations No, 
5, a new and choice collection of articles in prose and 
verse. 


‘i 


The trained literary skill and the excelleut scholarship of 
Mr. Arthur Gilman were well directed when he aet out to 


write a History of the American. People (Boston: D. Lothrop 


& Co.). Such a work as he has produced, telling the story not 
simply of political events but of the growth and develop- 
ment of our American people through their political, relig- 
ious, civil, and educational institutions, in a single volume, 
written in a popular nas ‘been greatly * 


frequently manifest. 


quallty, but they a are addressed rather to students than to 
those Who are anxious, with small leisure at their disposal, 
to know something of the history of their country. For this 


class of people Mr. Gilman has written a book eminently |. 


satisfactory. His scholarship is. sound, his statements are 


| trustworthy ; there is good proportion i in his treatment of 


events, and the result of bis labor is given to the world in a 
style at once condensed and attractive. He begins with, the 


events which led to the discovery of the continent, and the 


emphasis of his investigation all along the line of American 
history is thrown upon the manners, habits, and thoughts 
of the people; those things, in a word, which incarnate 


themselves in society and in history, and which make society, 


as has been well said, incarnated history. Mr. Gilman has 


very successfully put his readers in contact with the men and 
women, the thought and feeling, of the earlier. generations. of 


Americans, by drawing his material from private letters, 


from diaries, newspapers, and other contemporary writings 


which preserve not only the history of events, but the atmo- 
sphere in which they. took place. He has written a history 


of the American people rather than of the United States as. 
a political entity, and has written, therefore, a book just 


now specially needed and sure to find a large and inter- 
ested constituency. One defect of most brief histories of 
the country has been the elimination of the popular 
element; the bald, bare statement of events discon- 


nected from the national traits, habits, and feelings Which 


directed and consummated them. This invisible but 


controlling and underlying Ute Mr. Gilman has succeeded 


in bringing to the surface, and we count this a notable and 
admirable feature of his work. Unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, his book will answer the question so eften asked, 
Where shall we look for a trustworthy history of the United 
States in a single volume? The publishers have printed it 
admirably, and have enlivened its pages with numerous 
wood-cuts, some of very inferior quality, but many of great 
excellence. 


Commentary. ¢ on the Qurdn. By the ‘Rev. E. M, Whanes, 
M.A. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Volume thirty- 
two of the English and Foreign Philosophical Library is 
volume two of the Quran Commentary. As in other cases, 
patient waiters are no losers, for the work is carefully done, 
the notes are full, instructive, and very satisfactory. The 
volume contains chapters three to thirteen inclusive. It is 
in contrast with the Quran that the simplicity and beauty 
of the Bible, appears. The divine superintendence alone 
can account for the difference between the Scriptures and 
other so-called Sacred Books. Here and there appears a 


gem in the Quran, but it is buried in the midst of puerile 


and foolish twaddle. The story of Joseph.as told in the 
twelfth chapter contains much that is detrimental to his 
character, and completely contradicts much in the Biblical 
narrative. The voluptuous character of the revelations is 
Hell-fire is often threatened for dis- 
obedience to commands. Men are declared to have the pre- 
eminence above women, and the wife-beater will find author- 
ity for his violence in the Quran. . We shall wait patiently { 


for the completion of this work, and the author will have 


the hearty. thanks of every student for his industrious 
labors, 


George Eliot is always weighty ana a in whatever 
department she carried her remarkable natural and ac- 
quired powers. In the volume of Lssays and Leaves from a 
Note- Book (New York: Harper & Brothers) one finds a dis- 
play of force, originality, and frankness which renews the 
earlier impression of her genius. She had, what is now 80 
uncommon in literature, a thoroughly comprehensive mind, 
capable of dealing with large masses of facts from the 
standpoint of a comprehensive principle. Her essay on 
Rheil, who made a careful study of the conditions of peas- 
ant Ute in Germany, {illustrates admirably that habit of 
ample and thorough-going mastéry of facts which was char 
acteristic of George Eliot: The essay on Dr. Cumming will 
no doubt shock a good many readers, but there is unfortu- 
nately a great amount of truth in the criticisms of the 
preacher and of other preachers like him, and a careful 
reading of this pungent indictment of the methods of some 
religious teachers is greatly to be desired. The false 
methods and the unconscious sham and humbug of a good 
deal of the external religious life of the world furnish the 
most stubborn obstacles to the advancement ot a genuine 
spiritual religion. 


‘Among the English critics of the day there is none of 
sounder judgment and more open attitude than Dr. R. W. 
Churéh, the Dean of St. Paul’s and the author of the Life 
of Spencer in the English Men of Letters Series,” and of 
numerous admirable criticisms on English writers. Dean 
Church is not brilliant, nor has he che accomplished versatil - 
Aty of some of the critics of the day, but he is admirable for 
candor, for sound scholarship, and for clearness of judg- 
ment, These are qualities eminently needed in the; biogra- 
pher of Bacon (New York: Harper & Brothers), and they 
are qualities which make this latest addition to the English 
Men of Letters Series ’’ one of the best books in the series. 


Dean Church writes of the great inductive philosopher, not | 


like Macaulay, with brilliant antitheses, nor like Mr. Sped- 
ding, who presents a character idealized beyond its true pro- 
portions ; but to recall and present the man as he was. The 
judicial quality of his work is one of its noticeable features; 
80 noticeable, indeed, as to secure the confidence and largely 
to command the assent of the reader in the conclusions 
which are reached. 


By W. 
Hunt, Ph.D. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) The 
author of this volume is Professor of Rhetoric and English 
| Language in the College of New Jersey, and is eminently 
| qualified to prepare a volume which shall be suggestive and 


permene who, would present his thought 
ie Ma be greatly profited 


by a careful 


study of this hook, It is pruned: use ‘in collegiate 
classes, but is so systematically arranged that one may study 
it by himself, and even find it interesting reading. Having 
studied it carefully, the writer will be benefited only by, so 
much as has become a part of himself, for the labored fol- 
lowing of rules is the death of effective writing. The e 
nation of the personal peculiarity, that regulations’ may * 
carefully obeyed, is the destruction of the very power that 
God lodged in the individual being: To be a slave ofa 
book of this nature is bond age indeed; to use * assimilate 
it, and will prove 


NOTES. 


45 run GERMAN POET Bodenstedt, who has been very m, is 
slowly recovering. 

—Dr. Lyman ABBOTT Will’ give the ad- 
dress at Lassell Seminary, June 18. 

Mn. GEORGE SAINTSBURY is editing a of 
dramatic classics for the Clarendon Press. *. 

—THE Mr NuMBER of Outing and the Wheelman’? is 
the best number that magazine has yet issued. 

—Ginn, HEATH & Co. (Boston) have published Mr John 
H. Browne’s “ Notes on Shakespeare’s Versification. _ die 

Sr. NIoHOLAs“ is out in a new cover, and à very at- 
tractive one. The prevailing colors are yellow and brown. 

—D. Lornnor & Co. (Boston) have published a second 
edition of Dr. 40 

—IT Is sal that Mrs. Catherine Dix artena Mr. James 
with much ot the e used in his story ‘‘ Washington 
| Square. ” 

—TueE™ Dia,” of Chicago, a ‘mentaly literary journal, 
has just begun its fifth year, and gives promise of increasing 
prosperity. 

—Mavrice THompson has revived the memory of T. O. 
Ticknor in a sketch entitled A Southern Poet, „in the 
„Current“ of April 19. 8 

—THERE ARE one hundred and eighty miles of shelves in 
the library of the British museum, and one million three 
hundred thousand volumes. 

—THE Pall MALL BUDGET”? says the New York 
„Herald ” is contemplating something in the way of illustra- 
tions. We sincerely trust not. 

MX. RusKIN has been making further display of his invet- 
erate wrong-headedness by extravagant eulogium of Prince 
Leopold and equally extravagant abuse of Mr. Gladstone. 

WILLIAM S. Gorrspercer (11 Murray Street, New 
Vork) has published a translatlon of the French romance, 
„A Tragedy in the Imperial Harem in Constantinople.” 

Mn. MATTHEW ARNOLD’s long-expected essay on Emer- 
son, based on the lecture which he dellvered in this country, 
will appear in the May number of Macillan’s Magazine.“ 

Mn. Isaac HN DRRSON, who formerly held a large inter 
est in the Evening Post“ of this city, has purchased the 
„North American,“ the oldest of the Philad elpbia - 
pers. 

—AMONG THE STORIES included in the third volume of 
Scribners’ ‘Stories by American Authors” is an original 

! and striking tale by Mr. Brander Matthews entitled “Venetian 
Glass.” 
Mn. RicHarD Grant Wat's will take 6ccasion in the 


cism of the Riverside Shakespeare which appeared — 
Evening Post.“ 

run AI. or edited * 
Professor John A. Paine, and published from the Bible 
House in this city, has just issued its January number, 
‘which contains, among other valuable contributions, Dr. 
Phillips Brooks's poweefal oration on the“ Power of Luther's 
Humanity.“ 

—THE ATTENTION OF POETS is respectfully directed to the 


on the white elephant. The noble animal is described by 
‘such poetic titles as the “Sacred Bose of the 1 the 
‘* Leveler of the Earth,“ etc. 1 

*‘ CURRENT”’ of Chicago, which has an ex- 
ceedingly bright and gossipy semi-literary newspaper, pub- 
lished in a recent number a translation of La Nenciada 
Barberino, “ Lorenzo de Medici’s pastoral poem, by Edwin 
‘Arnold, the author of the “ Light of Asia.” 

* WIDE Awakg,”’ which continues, under Mrs. Pratt's 
editorship, to present its large circle of young readers with 
thoroughly healthful and diversified reading, will introduce 
a new feature in its June number in the form of an illustra - 
tion of Wordsworth’s great ode on Immortality. 

Tun Review” (2 Nassau Street, New 
York) for May contains, among other thoughtful articles, a 
paper on Sheridan and his Biographers, by Brander 
Matthews, and an answer to the question “ Shall we have a 
Second Federal Convention, by Alexandet Johnston. The 
Princeton“ is steadily widening the range of. its subjects, 
and has made itself invaluable to thinking people in this 
country, 

—A SMALL VOLUME under the title of “ Reflections in Pat- 
estine, selected. from letters written by General Gordon 
during his recent sojourn in the Holy Land, will be: pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co. immediately, -The General left 
iustructions for its publication before his departure for the 
Soudan, and has since written from Khartoum on the sub- 
_ject to the friend in whose hands he placed the letters. The 
volume will, therefore, appear with his full 
—ProFressoR Ricwsarp T. ELr, ot the Johns Hopkins 
University, whose articles on Socialism have recently ap- 
peared in The Christian Union, and have been widely.com- 
mended for their ability and thoroughness, is prepering a 
History of Political Economy,’ with the co-operation Ot 
two members of his advanced class, and will be glad to r- 
ov any books, pamphlets, speeches, or articles of any kind 
which may be of assistance in the work. 4 
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June number of the “ Atlantic” to answer the recent eriti- 


$500 prize which Mr Barnum announces for the best verse 
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A FRENCHMAN IN ENGLAND. | 
N these days, when every English traveler in this 
country feels compelled to express his views of this 


country and the people to the indefatigable newspaper 


reporter, and on his return to England feels compelled 
to air these views either in the columns of some promi- 
nent magazine or by an elegantly printed little volume 
which he presents as a memento of his travels to his 
five hundred dear friends, it is with feelings of posi- 
tive delight that one picks up a book which contains the 
views of a Frenchman on England and Englishmen. 
Such a book has just been written by Philippe Daryl 
and translated by Henry Frith, under the title of ‘‘ Pub- 
lic Life in England.”' In the preface the translator 
says that ‘‘M. Daryl lived in Great Britain for ten years, 
and is well acquainted with its language, its institu- 


‘tions, and its manners. He has described what he has 


observed as an artist. as a historian, but, above all, asa 
patriot.” The articles collected in this book were first 
published in the Temps,“ and were much admired. Eng- 
land was for him, the translator says, only an anatomi- 
cal subject in which he seeks better to grasp the laws 
of the physiology of France, even at the cost of vivisec- 
tion.” The first chapter is devoted to books in which 
the author asks what are the peculiar developments that 
printing, publishing, and the periodical press have 
undergone in that original and insular country. 

In drawing contrasts between the literary life of 
France and England, he says: 

“The center of activity is not unique in England, as it is 
with us. Consequently there is no cerebral congestion, 
everything goes on smoothly and calmly, as in the organiza- 
tion of animals which are furnished with a string of gan- 
glions instead of br , 

Nearly all French books are produced in Paris. Not 
only are all the important books and reviews printed 


there, but they all occupy themselves with things Paris 


„This condition of things is not parallel with our neigh- 
bors. No doubt London, with its population of four or five 
millions, exercises a very considerable influence upon the 
life of the nation, but its influence is not a monopoly. Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Edinbugh, Glasgow, Dublin, as well as 
other local centers, share with the metropolis.” “ 

In referring to the country life lived by the average 
Englishman, he says: One may say of England that 
it is a country of provincials—of enlightened, active, 
energetic provincials, who are devoted to reading, 
especially the ‘paper.’” And he declares that the 
extremely low price at which the newspaper is sold in 
England has opened the door of information to all 
classes, and that, though books and reviews are sold at 
a price five or six times higher than in France, they 
become accessible by the habits of association which 
dominate English life. He thinks nothing in the Eng- 
lish literary life more peculiar or more characteristic of 
the race than the spectacle that is presented every day at 
the Mudie Library in Oxford Street, London. He says 
that one might imagine himself at the entrance to the 
Bourse ; that the subscription for this library is consid- 
ered as part of the family budget, and he calls it 
the intellectual tax, the voluntary contribution, paid by 
the head of the family that his household might par 
ticipate in the literary life of the country.” 

To the habit of publishing novels in two or three 
volumes he attributes some of the very poor work 
found in English fictitious literature, and consid: 
ers that the vast majority of them are filled with 
“*padding.” In speaking of the universality with 
which books are read in England, he says: 

„ An Anglo-Saxon writer can never lose sight of the fact 
that his work will be laid on every table and be read by 
every fireside—accessible equally to the damsel] of fifteen 
and the woman of thirty. If by any chance he should for- 
get this, his editor or critic will bring him shortly to his 
senses. The author who ‘respects his pen’ does not con- 
ceive that he has any right to put down ina paper or a book 
anything that he would not venture to say to a young girl or 
a respectable woman; he knows that they form the best of 
his public—the most sincere and devoted of his readers.“ 

In referring to the French novel writer, he says: 

Let us admit that the French novel writer is within his 
right in systematically stirring up the dregs of humanity 
under the pretext that all nature resolves itself into a com- 
bination of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon. But 
it is none the less true than deplorable, that in consequence 
of this system, all one class of the nation the most precious, 
the most interesting, the one most open to impressions, and 
the greediest readers—finds itself with us shut out from 
romance, or reduced to, read the novel in secret, and to taste 
the less savory portions of it. The young girl (not to men- 
tion the lad) reaches marriageable age with an imagination 
almost empty of the notions of the world as it really exists; 
on the contrary, with notions too realistic and anatomical 
on the subject of love. Theseare conditions little favorable 


to the development of the calm and moral happiness of the 
family. To absolutely ignore evil or to believe that the 
‘world were peopled by Agipans and Bucthantes ate ex- 
cesses equally dangerous. 

sioore oF otherwise, the young | 


1 George Routledge & Sons. 


| sity and utility. 


English girl is allowed to investigate, 


He attributes the lack of growth of the theater 


the best minds of her time, into the psychology of an pas. England to the lack of capable actors, and says that 


sions and marriage. Certain that no crudity of expression, 
no grossness, voluntary or involuntary, will cost her a 
blush, she dips into the philosophy of the century, the. 


science of life, and the pleasant lessons of a familiar and 
experimental morality. We can offer our French opinion 
or view, discuss and combat such a system; but one cannot 
refuse to acknowledge a certain grandness in it, nor to deny 
that there may be a more glorious object in romance than 
to obtain the suffrages of a dissolute handful of old scamps 
for a too free picture or a prurient remark. The novel in 
England touches everything, speaks of everything, seeks to 
exercise a ccnsiderable influence upon public morals and 
manners. Thus a veritable Gulf Stream of discussion, some- 
times strong, but always sane, is let loose on society, pene- 
trating all the questions of the day, presenting them under 
various aspects, bounding and rebounding without ces- 
sation, and leaving new layersof alluvial deposits upon the 
surface of the country. No doubt, by the side of use, 
there is abuse, and we must not be surprised that we find 
amongst psalm-singers the lesson degenerating into homilies, 
and the homily into casuistry, as in the case of the excellent 
Mrs. Gaskell, who, to crown her work, consecrated the 
splendid results of her writings tothe equipment of mis- 
sion ships. But we need only mention the names of 
Dickens and Mrs, Beecher Stowe to recall that gigantic 
strides in the march of civilization can be caused by a good 
and lofty idea incorporated with a dramatic tale.“ 


He refers to the well-known fact that so many of the 
English aovelists have been flooded with letters from 
their readers, thanking, condemning, threatening, as they 
fancy they recognize the originals of the characters in 
the novels read. He says that the thing that most 
flattered Wilkie Collins was the reception of a score or 
more of letters from young men desiring the hand of 
his heroine, Marion Halcombe, if ever she had an 
original. When speaking of it the author was wont 


to say, I never saw her, or I would have kept her for | 


myself.” 

He thinks that it is this interchange of expression 
that produces in England an atmosphere of ambient 
honesty.” He goes on to say: 

We may smile as we please at British nn in so far 


as they are exaggerated or ridiculous; it is not the less true 


that a people whose literature is full of ‘rakes’ and 


‘courtesans, and who spend, every day, tons of paper in the 


description of these bipeds, will, in time, copy on their own 
habits and practice the stamp of the familiar subject.“ 


No thoughtful person will dispute this conclusion of 
M. Daryl who has watched the effect, in his own cir- 
cle, produced by the constant reading of any one set of 
authors. The more fascinating the style the more 
dangerous to the reader. 

He refers to the simple life led by the English literati, and 
to the fact that they only visit the town for purposes of 
business, their domestic life Seing by preference 2788 
in the open country. Of their habits he says: 


pen form a distinet class, who live and breathe an atmosphere 
of, or who occupy themselves less with, the shop. The 
marked tendencies of all provincial authors of good taste is 
to put aside their work-clothes in the evening and the 


personality of the author, to forget their mélier, and to 


plunge themselves into all kinds of society.’’ 

In his chapter ‘‘On the Periodical Press” he speaks 
of the invariable companionship of the newspaper at 
the breakfast table. He says: ‘‘ Open the broad sheet 
and just consider it in detail with the attention and re- 
spect which it deserves. Tou will find that you possess | 


the most perfect and extraordinary product of human 


industry and compendium of all progress, and in a man- 
ner the outcome of all discoveries.” He calls the news- 
paper] the instantaneous photograph of the world as it 
was a few hours before. He says that advertising is the 
‘vertebral column.” He is impressed by the auda- 
cious way in which advertisements force themselves on 
the reader’s attention, and yet in this same advertisement 
column he thinks curious dramas are hidden behind a 


commonplace curtain, and while he thinks it detracts 


from the enjoyment of the paper he recognizes its neces- 
He says 
into the commercial and public life—a sort of universal 
intermediary.” In referring to the ‘‘ Daily News” and 
its illustrious correspondent, Archibald Forbes, M. Daryl 
says that Mr. Forbes has al! the gifts of a modern Xen- 
ophon ; tothe most varied and accurate knowledge, to a 
fine instinct of strategy and unrivaled perception not 
only of what to do but how to do it, to the most 
graphic and lively style—to the highest talent, in a 
word—Mr, Forbes unites a physical vigor and an en- 
ergy, a passionate ardor, which make him appear ee 
almost superhuman and somewhat weird individual.” 
He pays the most glowing tribute to the energy and 
push of the English journalist, and attributes to them 
the almost perfect familiarity of the English people with 


the affairs of foreign countries. He says that the day 


has now come when not only do the newspapers 


record events, but they find events.” He refers to thé 


sending out of Stanley to find Livingstone by the New 
Tork Herald, and the sending out of the Arctic ex: 


pedition, and says there is no limit to which this may | 
be carried. 


: “‘ Advertising forces itself 


there is little doubt that the commercial and industrial 
spirit of England has turned into speculation and other 
adventurous’ channels he ware might have 
dramatized. 

He states that the statidaed of been in England 
for drama is entirely a pecuniary one. A good play is 
a play that pays, a bad play is one that does not Pay; 
and the way to make a play pay in London is to make 
the actors or actresses the ‘fashion.’” He is quite severe 
on the English because of their adaptation of French 
plays to English audiences, and blames them for want 
of originality. He says that ‘‘ this is the involuntary 
homage which England renders to France; — the 
same effect is perceived in her cooker. 

In the chapter on Philosophy and Poetry he says that 
the difference between English science and that of other 
countries, especially ‘France and Germany, lies in the 
fact that it is patent to all the world and not fenced in 
by crabbed formulars “ } 

In England the physician, the astronomer, the philoso- 
pher, do not disdain to communicate their discoveries to the 
‘public, and in terms that are understood by the public. 
Under guise of an article in a review they keep the whole 
country au courant with their proceedings. With us, where 
liberty of speech elbows itself into every subject, it is the 
scientists who show themselves the most reserved, not to 
say timorous, on the subject of conscience and morals. 
Amongst our neighbors, on the contrary, where general 
conversation is always so respectful toward the powers 
that be, where people of the world avoid all allusions to 
God and the Devil, it is the professors who lead the attack 
and proclaim the result of their*investigations.”’ ? 

In regard to Darwin he says, after referring to his 
charming simplicity : 

„Has he ever hesitated to put down any fact, to give it 
all its weight, because such a fact might not exactly accord 
with certain hypotheses or deductions developed in the 
body of the work? The entire loyalty, the search after 
truth without regard for consequences, were ae features 
which characterized his work.“ 

He pays the most glowing tribute to the Royal So- 
ciety of Great Britain; and to the immense influence 
which it has exerted on the minds of the English peo- 
ple; also to the English people for their loyal and even 
royal support of the Society. He attributes to the Edu- 
cation Act of 1870 the mme, activity which has 
sprung up in England. 

He speaks of Mr. Ruskin as the grandest art critic of 
his, generation, and attributes, to his influence the sesthet- 
ic craze which has been born and died in England 
within the last few years, and in a minor degree he at- 
tributes this craze to the influence of Lord Tennyson, 
who, e says, lacks the broadness of views and the 
large sympathies which permit one to contemplate 


without anger the tumultuous movements of nations, 
„Nowhere else than in England do the gentlemen of the 


and too often he forgets that the storm, like the tide, 
obeys Naiure’ s laws.” He says Browning, on the 
contrary, believes in passion as the great motive power ;’ 
that he wishes to see every man struggling passion- 
ately, intensely, for progress. 

The chapter following Philosophy and Poetry is 
devoted to The House of Commons.“ The personnel 
of the House and the method of procedure are familiar 
to the American reader. The greater portion of the 
chapter, is devoted to a characterization of Sir Charles 
Dilke and the Marquis of Hartington, of whom he says: 
„He could no more help becoming a Minister of the 


Crown than an ordinary Englishman can help having the 
| measles. Lord ‘Hartington is a statesman, just as another 
man might be a shoemaker.or a mason, because he has never 


learnt any other trade. It matters little to Lord Hartington 
whether he be Prime Minister or Usher of the Black Rod. 
He knows in advance he will have to appear on the scene, 
and perhaps makes secret resolutions only to play a second 
part. To sum it up, Lord Hartington accepted politics as a 
necessity of his rank. He knew that in this world every one 
has a cross to bear, and he made the best of his. But this 
is not the side of life that interests him.“ 

To M. Daryl the House of Lords has the air of a 
chapel.“ After a caustic description of the decoration 
of the’ House he describes the appearance of the mem- 
bers as though each one were saying: Good heavens ! 
here I am! I suppose I must turn up some time or 
other: my position demands so much. Besides, I see 
my, frien 8, hear the news, and 80 keep myself posted 


He opens his chapter on The City of London and 
Municipal Co ions by saying: The corporation 
— * city of London has good reason to be flattered by 

ood that is said of it in Paris. To be taken as the 

odel and ideal of ee organization in the very 
peer: of French democracy ought to be in its eyes an 
honor all the more precious because unexpected.“ The 
chapter on the City of London is most valuable as a his- 
tory of its peculiar formation e A Mr. Daryl con- 
siders that the Queen is Queen only by courtesy of her 
subjects. Her powers are limited by what they choose to 
accord to her. The devotion of the Queen to the Prince 
Consort is — sneered at, while the character of the 
Prince is ac edged to be above reproach and such 
as would owl love any true womau. The devo- 


{re 2 b memo ind he the of England 
sta 8 urled a monuments 
raised in 2 honor of the Prince Consort. 
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May 15, 1884: 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


JOHN BROWN AND THE “ DREADFUL 
REPORTER.“ 


Donald M' Naughton, formerly a London 
„Times“ correspondent, writes from Glasgow 
concerning the lately published paragraphs 
purporting to emanate from the “ reporter 
of Glencoe,’ referred to by her Majesty : ‘‘ It 
is now eleven years since the thing occurred, 
and throughout all that time I never wrote 
on the subject nor authorized any one to do 


' go. The quarrel was merely a personal mat- 


ter between the late John Brown and myself, 
no one being near us the greater part of the 
| 
Mr. M’ Naughton continues: At this time 
of day I presume I may be allowed to tell 
the story myself. John Brown was not more 
civil to us correspondents than he was to the 
rest of her Majesty’s servants and loyal sub- 
jects ; if anything, he was less so, bullying 
when he got the chance. Evidently he knew 
he had the Queen to back him in any case, 
and acted accordingly. When I saw him on 
his way up from the Royal party, making 
toward me, I was fully a half mile off, but 1 
guessed he was ill-pleased at some of us, and 
I waited .o see the fun. I was in no way 
atraid of him, though I was alone, and he 
double my weight, for I knew that his atiff, 
almost perpendicular climb would take fight- 
ing inclination out of a far more sinewy man 
than he. I never ee Soon he stood 
before me raging. 

„Tou move away eat of there l' was his 
first salutation. 

„M Who the —— are you? I have as much 
right to be here as you have,’ I said. 

„He stood still for a while, as if resolving 
what to do next, while I went on with my 
work. 

„% Wull you be ceevil eneuch to move out 
of there ?’ in a more pacified tone. 


„ NNot on your orders: but if the Queen 


commands me, I fly.’ 

„Another moment’s reflection, and he 
said, ‘ Yes; it’s ta Queen’s commands.’ 

gathered up my things at once, and 
moved along side of the mountain, John 
walking close to my right. I endeavored to 
open up a conversation by remarking, ‘What 
a splendid day to be out!?! 

% You had a spying-glass, looking at the 
Queen,’ ignoring what I said. 

T have, but I know how to use it better 
than that.’ 

By the by,’ I said, after walking another 
twenty yards without speaking, you know, 
I suppose, @ countryman of mine,’ mention 
ing the name—‘a piper in the Royal house- 
hold! 

„This drew him out. He glared at me for 
some time and then, throwing iu all the 
dignity and scorn at his 2 
answered: 

„Mel what do I know about pipers ?’ 

„This riled me up a bit, and as the other 
correspondents were pouring in from all 
quarters, I felt stronger, so I faced him with : 

„Mr. Brown, I have nothing further to 
say to one of your sort; you can go now.’ 


„We both stood still, he eyeing me 


savagely. 

„% -Well, aim ——, but I'll fight you.’ 

I have no time to spare just now for 
pleasure, but meet me in Fort William ata 
quarter past 5 to-night and we'll see about 
it,’ I replied. 

„Well, a’m ——, but I wull;’ and with 
that we parted, I to divulge the great Court 
secrets to my companions, with which they 
suspected John of supplying me, and he to 
join the Royal party. When we parted it 
was 5 o’clock. Fort William was over 
twenty miles away, thus leaving us only 
fifteen minutes to do that distance. Were 
we Glencoe eagles we could not keep our 
appointment, and perhaps neither of us 
was sorry for it. 

„John, so eager for the fray, did not seem 
to think much about the time till when half- 
way down something seemed to strike him 
about the arrangement. We saw him stop 
suddenly, take out his watch, turn in my 
direction, and shake his fist at me threaten- 
ingly. He evidently saw the trap he was led 
into. 

„The next time I saw him he was too busy 
lecturing Dr. C——, of K-——, on board the 
steamer which took the Royal party to Inver- 
ness, to notice me. 

„We were always about half a mile at 
least out of the way. We Manchester 
Times. 


The late Count Vladimir Feodoroviteh Ad- 
lerberg always accompanied Tsar Nicholas 
on his journeys. On one occasion they met 


tor kis Majesty; important Give’ but 


‘subject. 


uncles, carried the bier out of the mansion 


inating the political conduet of a certain high | 
official. On reading them the stormy-tem- 
pered Nicholas became furious, and at once 
commanded Adlerberg to send an order to 


dismiss the official in question and have him |' 


arrested. Count Adlerberg essayed some ob- 
servations, but the Tsar was too angry, and | 
repeated his commands. The messenger was 
sent on to St. Petersburg. At the next post 
station Nicholas asked Adlerberg what he 
had written to the proper Minister on the 
Sire,“ replied Count Adlerberg, 
„ took the liberty of not transmitting your 

commands.’”’ What!“ exclaimed the Em- 
peror, how dared you disobey me?’ 
„Sire,“ again replied Adlerberg, ‘‘I knew 
that your Majesty would approve of my pre- 
venting an injustice by precipitation before 
the guilt of a man was properly proved.” 
The E:nperor said nothing for a moment, 
then, grasping Adlerberg warmly by the 
hand, simply said, ‘‘Thanks.’’ Adlerberg’s 
funeral was attended by nearly all the mem- 
bers of the present Imperial family. The Em- 
peror Alexander III., with his brothers and 


on the Fentanka Canal, and placed it on the 
funeral car, and his Majesty then followed on | 
horseback immediately behind for some dis- 
tance on the road to the Volkoff Cemetery, 
where due military honors were performed 
over the grave. Such Imperial respect paid 
to a subject not of Imperial blood is almost 
unique in the annals of Russia.—[New York 
Tribune. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
MARGARET FULLE PULLER 08801 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH Hioomson. Vol VI. in 
“american Men of Letter Series,” edited by 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With Steel Por- 
trait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

The boox is not a restatement of facts contained in 


niscences of friends. It corrects erroneous views of 
her character and gives the best account of the 
we ” and Transcendental movement in New 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


By Oscar Far Apams, author of “‘ Handbook of Eng- 
lish Authors.” 16mo, 75 cents. 
am book is not an encyclopedia, 
5 the career and writings 
Ine it — but a han x giving 
ble, suggesting #0 


THE ‘SATCHEL GUIDE 


For 1884. Revised to Date. 


With Vive New t Plans ot Lon- 


30. 


„We know of 44 —— guidebook which so ad - 
— — 7 bre 


ving full de- 
f those 


conv 


Sant by post- 
patd,upon receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & C0., Boston; 


11 Bast Seventeenth St., New York, 


Chevalier Wikoff. 


“His fame as a traveler, an observer, and an ac- 
quaintance of eminent persons is well Known. ... 
He had the reputation of being better acquainted 
with important unwritten history than any other 
man of his day. His life is best described by him- 
self in his autobiographical work, ‘ Reminiscences 
of an Idler... [New York Times. 

“The charm of this book, which 
raphy with reminiscences of noted persons, and not 
a little rapid and interesting history, is that . it 
never presents an anecdote or a reminiscence that 
is not interesting. . The Chevalier is never 
daun.“ [Hartford Times. 


New edition, steel portrait, 604 pp., Svo, 
81.50 postpaid, or at all Book-stores, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
2? PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


ADAM and CHRIST. 
A SERMON. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. . 


very Suggestive and Helpful to thosé who see 


ons in the way” between the Old and the New 
YEARLY, $2 
„% AU Booksellers and ind. Newsdealers, or matted by 
FORDS, HOWARD 4 HULBERT, 


No. 4. 


27 PLAGE, NEW FORE: of 


6. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
_ READY THIS WEEE. 
The new gage by the Rev. Heber Newton. 


tion to the Pe the ev. He- 


75 cents. 
4 new work by the author of “ Ie Life 
Worth Living?” 
III. PROPERTY AND | PROGRESS. — 
H. present 

8 in Great Britain. w with special refer- 
vot the "iWeories, of ‘Henry 
George. igmo. 6 31.00 85 


„ Putnam's Catalogue sent on appllea- 


tion. 
SEVEN GREAT | 


MONARCH of the Ancient 
Eastern World. By GOR Rawtinson. Best 
American edition. Complete in three volumes 
of over 2,000 pages, and over 700 illustrations 
and maps. Price reduced from $18 to 

' 82.40. Now ready. Specimen pages free. 
NOT sold by dealers. | 
One of the best historical works of the 

Nineteenth Century. It covers the ground as 

that ground is covered by no other publication 

in the English language, and shows sple~did 
critical ability, as well as profound scholarship 
and laborious research. Marvelously cheap as 
it is, this classic work should now find its way 
into every library in the land.“ [The Herald, 


| Syracuse, N. Y. 


„The Seven Great Monarchies of the 
Eastern World’ ranks with the greatest histor- 
tical works of modern times, with Gibbon’s 
Roman Empire.’ Grote’s ‘Greece,’ Green's 
England,“ and Bancroft''s United States.’ In 
some respects it is a greater work. displayl ig 
more labor, more scholarship, and more critical 
abitity. It is, perhaps, not so well known, be- 
cause it is so expensive that it has not been 
within the reach of people of moderate means, 
But John B. Alden, the well-known New York 

publisher, appreciating the importance of a 
cheap edition, has begun to republish stich an 
edition in three volumes. There is now no ex- 


cuse for any one to be without one of the great- | 


est historical works of the century.’’—[Democrat 
and Chronicle, Rochester, N. 1. 


600,000 VOLUMES Choice 
Books.— 84-page catalogue free. Books for ex- 
amination before payment on evidence of good 
faith. NOT sold ‘by dealers—prices too low. 
Books by mail 20 per cent. extra, for mailing. 


REMOVAL.—On May 1, The Literary 
Revolution’’ headquarters were transferred 
from No. 18 Vesey Street to 393 Pearl Street. 
near Franklin Square, and a few rods distant 
from the Great Bridge. The entire building, 
304115 feet in size, six stories high. is occupied by 
the offices, store, and book-bindery; the prmt- 
ing, engraving, and editorial rooms are located 
conveniently elsewhere. The capacity and con- 
venience of the new quarters n exceed all 
previous facilities. 


_ JOHN s. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1227. 393 Pearl At., New York. 


‘SONG WORSHIP! 


TaD Nw 
Song Book, : 
L. O. EMERSON AND W. F. SHERWIN. 
Price 35 ets.; $30 per hundred, 

The advent of a new Sunday-School Song Book 
by two such men as are the gen above 
named is a notable event. 

Mr. Emerson stands confessedly in the very 
front rank of church-musie com ——— and Mr. 
—— — 22 
great success in the compiling o 

— 


Sunday-school music 
had charge of the musical department at 


CHAUTAUQUA, 


and other famous assemblies of Sunday-school 
workers. The music and words o 
WORSHIP mark a step in advance, being far 
above the ordi Sunday-school “jingles,” 
and are A. thout being dull. 

The Hymns are — eminent writers, and are | 
full of the — re us truth. 

Abe Music is of a order 
will be pleased with the Inpex Summers, of 
which there is a great variety: 

3 free or twenty · 
five cen Specimen pages hea 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & C., 867 Broadway, New York. 


UNMOUNTED 


Theology. — PH OTOGRAPHS. 
af orn 


SOULE’ CO., 
222 Boston, Messe, 
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R in PAINTING 


OIL AND WATER COLORS, 


On SILK, SATIN, PLUSH, LINEN, WOOD; Ke, &c; 
Landscape Painting with Gil and W : 
Chiva and Pottery Painting 


ng Art Booksto 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, $2.00, by 


S. W. TILTON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Is by general consent in the front rank of composers 
of Church Music. He is popular in thousands of 
congregations, and his Tunes are wedded to moat of 
the acceptable hymns. Many of Holbrook’s latest 
tunes are his best, and he has issued a new book em- 
bodying old and new, together with a fine collec- 
tion of best English and American Tunes, The 


contains 700 choice Hymns and 500 Tuues. In the 
selection of hymns Dr. Holbrook has had the col- 
laboration of several eminent hymnologists: The 
book has been adopted by Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational churches, and adds greatly to the interest 
in the worship wherever used. For specimen 
copies, which may be returned after examination 
@rice, $1), address the Publishers, 
A. S. BARNES & Co., 111 and 113 will. 
lam St., New York @ity. © 


TRY 


YOU WILL FIND PLEASURE AND PROF- 
IT IN THE USE OF THE NEW SONG BOCK 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
By LOWRY and DOANE. . 
No — in Joryrut Lays! 


6 insid with 
The outside is beautifully iHuminated 


OVER 80, 00 COPIES SOLD 
WITHIN 60 DAYS. 
Jorrur Lays has 192 pages, on 
Price, 630 per 100 Copies, in Board Cevers 
Sold by booksellers everywhere. Send for 
specimen pages. 
BIGLOW X & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 


F New Vork. Chicago. 


WEBSTER. 


in Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 


the Standard. 

=~ has 118,000 Words, 

GS — a New 
THE’: standard in Gov't “Printing ee. 


Baie 23 20 ade of an ao other — 
BES Dest he Best help for | SCHOLAES, 


The — — 


The Unabridged is now supplied abe 


ditional cos with J 


G. & c. MERRIAM & Co., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mase: 


For Children’s. Day 
AND ANNIVERSARIES.‘ °° 


The June Floral 
Children’s Day), with new muse, by H. N. Mam. 16 
pages. Price, $4 per 100; 5 cents oa, by Mail. 
“* Flogal Praise,” issued last year, same price. _ 
May Annual for 1864, same price. .. 
BIGLOW X MAIN. 


76 Bast Ninth’Street, | 81 Randolph 


(New, York. Ghloago. 


Hammered Brass, 
Ta Etching, Ilnuminatſon. Oriental 


to Make ‘hristinas rds, Crayon atid 

Charcoal Dra Bro Stenctil- 
ing, Poonah Pain tin Mold Vax and 
Leathes Fresco tin — 
Leather Work. Photostas 

r Colors, des — er kinds of Deco- 

valve Art Work which we have not spaceto men- 
tion here. It also con designs far. 
kinds of Ornamental Wor 


res, or sent * 


JOSEPH p. HOLBROOK, Mus. Doc., 


Worship 111 Song 


Joyful Lays 


than are found in any other American Dictionary. 
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OPENING OF THE PRODUCE 


BXCHANGE.. 


officers and members of the Produce Exchange, | 


ew York. did little or no business on the last day 
of their stay in the old building, for Monday of last 


week was the last day chat the Board occupied their old 


quarters. Every arrangement was completed for the 
reboeption to be given in the evening at the new building. 
At two F. x. about two hundred members of the 


Board assembled in the new Board room and sent for 


President Herrick. When he entered the room he was 
led to the rostrum and given a handsome gavel to bo 
used in the opening ceremonies on Tuesday. The 
younger members of the Board were inclined to make 
the last day in the old building one of fun and enjoy- 
ment, and only the respect which they had for President 
Herrick kept them within bounds. 

Invitations were issued for the reception, and on the 
evening of Monday about twenty thousand persons 
‘assembled as friends of the members. The streets were 
blocked in all directions from the building, and on 
Broadway the carriages, four and five abreast, extended 
to the Equitable Building. Nearly all the guests were in 
full dress; some of the costumes worn by the ladies 
being very rich and elegant., The three elevators which 
were running all the time were utterly inadequate to 
convey the guests to the upper hall, and hundreds were 
compelled to toil wearily up the staircase. The large 
hall was tilled during the entire evening. The pure 
white of its interior was relieved only by an immense 
flag which hung over the music stand, and a very ele- 
gant display of potted plants. A large military band and 
orchestra played during the evening. There was no room 
for dancing, neither was the music suitable. In some 
of the offices of the members supper was served to their 
special friends. There were present representatives from 
every business and profession in the city of New York, 
many of them accompanied by their wives and daugh- 
ters. 
The old flag which so long floated from the roof of 
the old Produce Exchange Building was furled on May 
6, and the new flag was thrown to the breeze from the 
tower of the new building, which is now known as the 
Produce Exchange Building. At nine A.M. members 
of the Exchange assembled at the old building, on the 
second floor ; a rough platform was erected and occupied 
by the officers and the Glee Club. President Herrick, 
with acrimson badge, climbed on this platform about 
a quarter to eleven. ‘Tlie two thousand members listened 
attentively to the President while he told them why 
he addressed them. Mr. James McGee then’ de- 
livered the valedictory address. The Glee Club, 
numbering fifteen members, then sang ‘‘Good-by, Dear 
Halls of Old !“ So appropriate and so pathetic was the 
song that many of the older members were moved to 
tears. ‘‘ Auld Lang” was sung by the entire audience. 
The procession then formed on both floors of the old 
building, the older members assembling on the second 
floor, und the remainder on the floor below. The rain 
poured in torrents and the three thousand members pro- 
ceeded in double file along the sidewalk to their new quar- 
ters. Cappa’s band discoursed sweet sounds of music 
to the evacuators. About six thousand persons had as. 
sembled in the new buildlug: a platform for the speakers 
extended about two-thirds of the width of the hall, ele- 
gantly decorated with flowers and ‘bunting ; the light 
coming through the brilliantly colored skylightj gave 
to the white walls an exceedlngly rich and warm 
effect. At twelve o clock President Herrick called upon 
the Rev. Arthur Brooks to invoke’ a blessing ; this was 
followed by an overture from Tannhauser,” and the 
dedication ceremonies were begun. Mayor Edson, 
President of the Building Committee, when he rose to 
make the presentation address was greeted with tumult- 
uous applause. President Herrick responded to Mayor 
Edson in a happy manner. The Glee Club then sang 
Hail! This Temple Grand!“ President Herrick then | 
outlined the history of the Exchange, in a speech full of 
tender reminiscences, and which gave lo the exchange a 
character it richly deserves. He closed by saying: 

To our old men this grand hall is an ideal realized, a 
dream embodied, a hope accomplished. To our men of ripe | 
years and matured vigor it affords a field for the conduct. 
and mavagement of this great commonwealth, and for the 
advancement of its power and influence. To our young men 
what a noble heritage it is! The Exchange offers to them 
her rich rewards ; golden fruits for industry, noble character 
for self-restraiut, honorable position for integrity, and the 
honor and influence which these gifts command. And to all 
age, manhood, and youth—she intrusts her past, her bead 
ent, and her future.. 

President Herrick was followed by Mr. Chagapyy M. 
Depew, Who made one of his most felicitous addresses, 

Within the memory of most of you'it was 1 tor a 
sings man to grasp all the agencies necessary for business 


to be in a nobler and larger sense under this dome, and the 


a ulations were offered by the re presentatives from the 


| the prospects of coming crops, the supply on hand at home 
and abroad, the price of money. in America and Europe, the 
fluctuating freight rates in times of railway or steamship: 
troubles—except for Exchanges like this, all business would 
be concentrated in the hands of a few men with enormous 


| capita]. But just here, combinations like yours avert the 


dangers and receive the benefits of these tremendous con- 
ditions of modern trade. Your association reaches out and | 
gathers the information, it places in the hands of all its 
members alike the factors of the business problem, and then 
it is not so much the magnitude of the capital as the skill in 
solution which determines success; then every one, with an 
equal chance, acoording to his means and ability, wins a 
living, a competence, or a fortune.“ 


In speaking of the mission of the New York Ex- 
change, Mr. Depew said in the noble and memorial words 
its constitution recites, ‘‘ The purpose of our institution 
shall be to inculcate just and equitable principles in’ 
trade.” 


we The necessities of their position have intensified the 1 
ural hostilities of our foreign competitors. Every art in- | 
vented and perfected in centuries of fiercest rivalry among | 
commercjal peoples is used to defame our food products. 
Our reputation for sharpness and smartness is enormously 
enhanced for the purpose of supporting wholesale charges 
that disease or adulterations are with us common and ap- 
plauded forms of fraud. The German Chancellor and the 
British Parliament have given their great authority to assist 
in these assaults upon our credit and good name. This 
question has become one of the gravest National and inter- 
national importance. The truth is now so rapidly and uni- 
versally diffused that neither the falsehoods of traders, nor 
the orders of autocrats can long sustain misrepresentations 
if every basis for them is taken away. The New York Prod- 
uce Exchange has heretofore done great service in this 
good work, but with the new strength and prestige Which 
is on this day so conspicuously presented, acting both as a 
representative and custodian of our honor and prosperity, 
formulating rules, conducting investigations and enforcing 
justice with the utmost rigor and imparfiality, and instantly 
and fearlessly vindicating those who are unjpstly attacked, 
and exposing those who are guilty, it must eradicate every 
justification for slander, establish beyond the possibility of 
dispute the purity of the products we export, thé iptegrity 
of the men who raise or manufacture, and of the American 
merchants who trade in them. | 

„The statue of Thomas H. Benton, at St, Louis, with out- 
‘stretched arm pointing to the West, holds a scroll bearing 
the legend, Behold the East.“ Never since the three wise 
men followed the star to the manger at Bethlehem has there 
been such resurrection power in the eastward current as 
now. It flows with ever increasing volume through the 
Golden Gates of the Pacific, gathering in strength and benef- 
icence at it rolls across the continent. This magnificent! 
home of commerce marks its course and growth, and this 
grand ‘city, the metropolis of the New World, is its creation. 
The forces which have made can unmake, and the outeome 
is almost absolutely in your own hands. Patriotic, cosmo- 
politan, hospitable, broad, healthy, and vigorous as the | 
merchants of New York have ever been, they will continue 


architects of the past will be the successful builders of the 
fulure, and, under the interchanging surplus of harvests and 
matiufactuted, of temperate and tropical climes, diverse 
industries, will bless and enrich the land. Tou are a great 
Couimercial congress, and can represent the opinions and 


across the prairies 55 Dakota, the giant farmer plowing by 
steam-hower tHe 
pendent upon 4 ve capital and prosperous trade in the 
great cities and manufacturing towns. To one and all of 
them the honest handling of the ‘harvests and the control ‘of 
the markets of Europe is a question of life or death. Greed, 
which penal laws cannot reach or patriotism curb, can be 
defeated by education and intelligence. | 

„Let some of the millions now squahiicred * the Gov-! 
ernment in the vain efforts to turn turtle ponds into inland 
seas, and trout streams into navigable rivers, to perpetuate 
some local statesman, be wisely’ spent in organizing a 
bureau of information so vast and yet so accurate that mis- 
representations as to the daily prospects of the crops at 
home and abroad, as to the supply on hand in domestic and 
foreign markets, as to prices in the world’s marts and the 
conditions of transportation, will be impossible, and make 
all these factors at all times accessible to every citizen. 
Then audacity cannot play upon credulity, and fiction upon 
ignorance, and a ring of speculacors regulate at will the ebb ' 
and flow of our national life. Let the morning and evening 
trains as they rush across the farms and along the: high- 
ways carry the signals of the weather bureau, so,that the 
advantages of the prophecy may be utilized by every hus-. 
bandman. Concentrate upon the National capital your 
wisdom and experience to avert the, qvils of debased cur- 
rency, to be followed by ruined credits. A Chinese wall of 
silver dollars of fluctuating and depreciated value, artifl- 
cially built about our business, must result in untold calam- 
ities, and a constant drain of gold. 


Mr. Depew was followed by Mr. Sullivan. Congrat- 


Exchanges in Chicago, the Montreal Board of Trade, the 
Philadelphia Board of Trade, the Milwaukee Board of 
Trade, the Pittsburg. Board of Trade, the Toledo Board 
of Trade, and the New York Stock Exchange. After a 


success, and fight his way: alorie with limitsd resources. But 
now that steam applied to transportation by land and sea 
comparatively eliminates time and distance between the 
places of supply and demand, now that the conditions of a/l. 
the markets of the world are known tn évery market ‘during 


jubilee overture, the band played America,“ and the 
words were sung by the audience. ‘The benediction: was 
then ronounced by, Mr. Brooks, after which some of the 


all the hours of . now that the „ must — 


‘interests of the lonely homesteader following the furrow 


Nds of Minnesota, the toiling millions de- 


elias up the. North, River as ‘far as. Twenty-third 
Street; and down the East River, passing Blackwell’s 
‘Ieland, and back. This closed one of the most notable 
events in the ite of the Board of — of . Vork. 


A SIGNIF [CANT MOVEMENT. 


T the close of the year 1865 every tenth man 
throughout the reunited Union bore upon his per- 
gon the scars of battle. Of these many were crippled 
for life and permanently incapacitated from securing 
their livelihood by their own exertions. A larger per- 
‘centage of these incurables were south of Mason and 
Dixon's Line, for the Southern armies contained the 
able-bodied white male population of the South almost 
en masse. In the North, after the war, the men who 
had sacrificed their health and thei. wholeness u pon the 
altar of Liberty were generously provided for by the 
Government which they had upheld, pensions given to 
the wounded, and Soldiers“ Homes provided for the 
homeless. In the South, on the other hand, nothing 
was done for the men who had fought conscientiously 
but mistakenly for what they deemed their rights. 
The South was poor, in debt, voluntary effort paralyzed, 
and State aid impossible. Her crippled sons had noth- 
ing to look forwerd to but the poorhouse or neighborly 
charity. 
But the aapétities of the War are fading’ away. The 
soldiers of the South are forgetting and the soldiers of 
the North are forgiving. The veterans of the North, 
whom Southern swords could not conquer, have. suc- 
cumbed to the subtle influences of generosity and com- 
passion. A movement has been started in the South for 
the. erection of a Home for Southern Soldiers in Rich- 
mond, Va., and Northern soldiers are spontaneously 
taking up the work to secure funds for the undertaking. 
Such a movement is perhaps unparalleled in history. 
When have conquerers ever before reached forth their 
1 47 and put forth their energies for the aid and com. 
ort of the vanquished? When before have victorious 
soldiers taken of their own substance and given it to 
mülce happy the declining years of those who so recently 
were their foes unto death? Where shall we look for.» 
more significant. testimony of the fact that the angel- 
words, Peace on earth, good will to men,” are sink- 
ing into the hearts of mank ind? | 
The {aitiatory step in this movement of Northern aid 
for Southern soldiers was taken on Wednesday, May 6, 
at the Academy of Music. Brooklyn, where a great 
meeting was held for the benefit of the fund, under the 
auspices of the Grand Army of the Republic. The 
veterans of Brooklyn sent forth the ne appeal be- 
fore the meeting: 
0 To the Citizens of nation 
Tha veteran soldiers of Brecklyn beg 80 the 
following for your consideration: There is suffering to-day 
among our old opponents in the South. The men who fol- 
] lowed the Stars and Bars and who lost their limbs in the 
war have no sustenance. They can never go on the pen- 
sion rolls; justice to the Nation forbids that. .The alms- 
house stares them in the face; manly sentiment, brotherly 
love must forbid that. The Southern ‘Johnnie’ appeals to 
the Northern Yank’ for help, and the ‘Yank’ means to 
‘ git thar. 577 
The Rev. Boney Ward Beecher at the meet - 
ing, making the opening address with his accustomed 
earnestness, felicity, and éloquence. He alluded to the 
former occasions on which he. had spoken in the Acad- 
emy for the cause of humanity in our own and other 
lands, and said that, he had. never crossed the threshold 
at en building with a more hearty sympathy for the 
cause and a more devout sense of gratitude to God. 
During bis recent trip across the continent, he said, he 
had taken special pains to learn the feeling of the South 
regarding emancipation and ‘the Union, and without ex- 
ception the feeling was one of thankfulness that slavery 
was gone. ‘‘I found, too,“ said Mr. Beecher, “that 
they are for the Union now thoroughly and heartily, un- 
less you arouse the old antagonisms, and then it is not in 
human nature for them not to fight for their old opin- 
ions... It is a compliment that I never expected to hear 
paid the N orth, the appeal of Richmond to us, and it is 
one that ought to touch the flnest feelings of every gen- 
erous and noble soul. In the old days they never would 
have come to us solititing aid for Southern men. They 
come to us to-day because they understand us better 
tau their fathers and brothers did. I should hang my 
head in shame if the appeal that has been made should not 
bring showers of gold and silver to the South for this 


| Soldiers; Home; and let me say that every ounce of gold 

and silver will ‘make rivets that will fasten the North 
and South together as no Jaws can, and as no other in- 
terests can. 

Other addresses followed, and a number of letters 
from army -officers, clergymen, ‘and’ ‘others were read, 
including several from Union veterans donating year’s 
pension money to the disabled Johnnies,” The spirit 
of the meeting was that of the Saviour’s injunction, 
Love your enemies; bless them that persecute you.” 
phe nancial results of the meeting were of the most 
ying character, over six thousand dollars being 


böarded the steamer 


Falsed for the furtherance of this most noble and Christ- 
the Lord is marching 
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FINANCIAL. 


The week just past has proved a mem- 
orable one for the markets of Wall Street. 
Not that the fluctuations have been as 


wide or as violent as many other weeks 


have recorded, but the magnitude of the 
failure of the Marine Bank, supplemented 
by that of the firm of Grant, Ward & Co., 
has proved to be startling in the amount 
of apparent loss involved to the ereditors, 
who, as yet, are quite at sea as to the full 
extent of the real default. The nature of 
the failure of the firm named is still 


shrouded in mystery; but enough is 


known to illustrate the fact that the con- 
cern was doing an utterly reckless busi- 
nese, if not a desperate one; the develop- 
ment at the culmination of their career, 
when they closed their doors Wednesday, 

in default to the Marine Bank about 
$750,000, made up of certified checks not 
made good, indicates the situation as be- 

ing, as we have intimated, desperate in 
the extreme. Such a course is discredita- 
ble in the last degree to those who were 
. the active managers in the firm, It is due 
to General Grant, whose oldest son was 
general partner, and who himself, was 
special partner in the suspended firm, to 
say that he was not a manager in its 
affairs, and was doubtless wholly unfa- 
miliar with the methods employed in the 
conduct of its business. The painful 
and embarrassing way in which this 

disastrous failure has affected him and 
his estate is enlisting the sympathies 
of the community and the country, and 
it is unfortunate that the influence 
lent, through his great name, to the repu- 
tation of the hquse involved, has made it 
possible for its mismanager, Ward, to give 
such magnitude to his operations as to en- 
tail widespread loss, and involve so many 
individuals and corporations in its ruin. 
But for this great over-draft on the bank, 
referred to above, the latter would not 
have closed its doors, and but for the fact 
thet the President of the bank, Fish, who 
was also a special partner in the bioken 
firm, had given such wild and unbusi- 
nesslike facilities to the concern, the bank 
itself could not have been victimized as it 
has been. The Bank Examiner is now em- 
ployed inathorough and searching in- 
quiry into its condition, and before this 
goes to press will have given publicity to 
the full extent of the losses involved, so 
far as the Marine Bank is concerned. 

The effect on Wall Street, we appre- 
hend, is not fully felt, as it is yet un- 
known how large a loss to the Erie Rail- 
way Company these failures involve, 
which company was a very heavy de- 
positor in the bank, besides having a 
large amount of its securities in the hands 
of Messrs. Grant & Ward. What the re- 
sult will be, whether these losses are 80 
severe as to temporarily embarrass the Erie 


Company's managers in their plans for ae 


meeting its obligations, is a question 
still in doubt. The general stock 
market has borne up under this stag- 
gering blow better than could have 
been possible were it not a fact that 
prices have receded to such low figures 
for most stocks and bonds as to preclude 
almost the possibility of further shrink- 
age. Yet it has proved a rudeshock to the 
small remainder of confidence which is left | Sti 
after the past two years of distrust. One 
fact, however, is a potent element in be- 
half of good securities and shares that is, | 
they are very low, and a continued influx 
of investment orders from all parts of the 
country is gradually absorbing invest- 
ments, so that when the tide does turn, as 
turn it certainly will, the volume of the 


better class of securities in the markets 5 


will be much smaller than for many 
years. The effect of the defeat of the 
so called Tariff Reform” in Congress, 
on business generally, we shall not attempt 
to speak of in this issue, as the events 


named have overshadowed every other in- {° 


fluence, for the time; but the settlement 
of the tariff question has removed an ele- a 
ment of uncertainty, and will result * 
doubtedly in a more confident state of} 
feeling in business circles. 


2 Sui 


, Loans, decrease. 
decke. increase... 


8,649,450 
Leaving the surplus reserve at about 
$4,500,000. Money is in little better de- 
mand, the rates have slightly hardened, 
and may be fairly named at two and one- 
half to three per cent, 
of has been shipped this week. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
ONE OF THE BEST TONICS, 

Dr. A. ATKINSON, Prof. Materia Medica 
and Dermatology in College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Baltimore, Md., says: It 
makes a pleasant drink, and is one of our 
best tonics in the shape of the phosphates in 
soluble form.“ 


— — —ö 
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Hatch&foote 


Bankers. 
NewYork. 


| — and Sell all issues of U. 8. 
Bonds; execute orders in Stocks 
and Bonds for Cash, and on a 
Margin; Interest allowed on 
Deposits. Desirable Investment 
Securities on hand, a list of 
which we furnish on applica 


tion. Personal attention given 
to correspondence which we in- 


vite.. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


New Tonk. Jaxuanr 2th, 1884, 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following ao ite 
affairs on the 31st December, 1883 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1883, to 3lst December, 


168, 983 10 
Premiums on not 

off 1st January, 18866... 1,589,282 58 
Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,708,185 63 


and 
Expenses. ... $850,080 76 


Ee Aa Company has the follo 
State of 
tock, City, Bank 


assets, viz.: 
ew 


Hates & Bills Receivable. . 1,588 308 — 
Cash in Bank 385,710 68 


he Fifth day of February next. 
ing certificates of 72 issue of 
leemed and to the holders 
representatives, on and 
th of . next, 
thereon The 
at the time — pay - 


4 ment and oan of per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 


thereof, or their | 
the 


after 
which date date al { interest 


ding 81st — for which 
oe en ng Deoem 
the Sixth of May next. 
By order of the 3 
J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 22. 
TRUSTEES: 


8 
CHAS. 5. 
WILLIAM BRY 3 
WILLIAM HL 
Co 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, 


J OHN D. J ONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President, 


No gold to speak 


WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ. 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving com 
2 owns bears the above symbol, and name of 


ones th 


choice of thousands in homes new 
and old. The various designs in 
our [Illustrated Catalogue are — 
nounced elegant. an I the excellent 
quality of our Organs has become 
proverbial. 


tation for Chapels, —— and 
Lodge Rooms. 


ESTEY ORGAN vo.. Brattleboro, Vt. 


™ BEST THING KNOWN 


und, and 


PYLE. NEW ¥ ORK. 


PRING, the time for institutin 
new homes and furnishing ol 


world over. 


The Estry OrGan has been the 


Instruments of peculiar adap- 


LAWN MOWER: 


GUARANTEED THE 


BEST & CHEAPEST 


XCELSIOR AN 
CLIPPER 


IN THE 


MARKET. 


COLDWELL 
MANUF’G CO. 
NEWBURGH, u. l. 


A rad md perma 
it io, ge ay Fever, and 
It applies —s and Curative Air to the mucous 
liniug of the 


eight hours 8 out of rot the twent 
usual. 
sleep upon it the 
Eapia Circular a k of Ti 
sent free. HE PILLOW.IN WHALER Cc 80. 


(Kindly mention this n writing.] 


THE PILLOW INHALER! 


nent — Catarrh, 
mption. 
throat, and lungs ALL NIGHT— 
-four—whilst sleeping 


fe, —— e and — ou 
— 


1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— —— AäÆür]in 


OPI IU 


IMORPHINE HABIT 


DR. H. the DvQuincey 
— 
painlessly. For 


ress 


— * 
Be —— 


Land Loans netting investors 8 


| 353 BROADWAY, 


Illustrated 
on application. 


D. 
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CORSETS 


The only perfect — orset approved 
by the wearer and her physician. 

The only Corset made that can be returned 

by its purchaser after three weeks wear, if net found 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 


in every respect, and its price refunded by seller. 


Made in a variety of styles and prices. 


Sold by first-class dealers everywhese, Beware of 
werthless imitations. None genuine unless it has Balls 
name on the box. 

CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 
ND 


A? 
FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


Bros. Corsets are boned with 
po raline, w superior to Horn or Whale- 


not Hemp, Jute, Tampico, 
Mexican G 

Coraline contains no Stareh or other sizirc. 
Coraline is used in no goods except those soid 


y WARNER BROS. 
The s — Corsets give honest value 
and perfect satisfaction, 
Fmitations are a fraud, and dear at any price. 
S used in the following popular atvies: 


Coraline | 
Health, Nursing, Coraline, 
P, Abdominal and Misses? Corsets, 


For SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. 
Be sure our name is on the box. 


WARNER BROS., 
NEW YORE 


MOTHERS 


Should buy for them 
selves and for their 


CHILDREN 
Ferris’ Patent 


Corded Waists. 


They are TH E BEST 
for HEALTH, 


FEBRIS BROS., MFRS., 81 White St., New York. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and ae, Porcelain at Low 

Fine White French Chi 
ne White — —„—-— — pa 


Cham 11 neces, 
Fine — a, Porcelain Dh 
Decorat’d 


ALSO ALL — GOODS. 
and Price List mailed free 
tes furnished. 


un', COOPER INSTITUTE, MEW YORE ITT. 


ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 


Its merits as a WASH — fully 
thousantis of house _.<erocer 
er pom N. 
St., Puitadelphia, 


to have it on sale. on 
WILTHERGER, en! 


e WANTED A WOMAN 
n 8 or 
885 nese. 
— 


uaran 


A. A. RAVEN, Ord Vice-President. 


HE COMPLETE 
S. 6 North 4th St. Philadel 


AN 


Those answering an Advertisement wits 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


— Union. 


0 | 
Deposits, decrease............... 8,893,400 
— | | 
| 
| 
“a | 
| | 
| 
— 
—. 
Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 4 
uary, 2 1883, $4,260,428 93 HAND | i 
ͥ—y o— ZMOWERS | 
oth 4 26 To 40 IN. h 5 1 f merchant for Ferris’ 
pans secured by Stocks, and other. descriptive etroular.” | 
and Claims du — 
Send for 
mount. 1748177 äĩéb 
per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- = 
B of pre 
bf, or th 
nesday, 
Whi 8 00 
kota, 100 14 00 
| —— 
Order. 
4 MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, | i 
HAS RUSSE. ROBT. B. — 
AMES LOW. re} ARSHALL 
DAVIL 
Wil. STUGIS, 
BENJ. H. 
DODGE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, ~ MAGIC LANTERNS fy 
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Pusuisuer's Desk. A Safeguard. “THE 
Mar | Coughs frequently develop WRITING- 
Co. pro-| a consideration which should in MACHINE 
a aco My 
The house of M Creery & Co. pre- impel — — to kee 12 2 
sents the appearance of a bazaar, with its) hand, as a 8 remedy, a bottle of — 9 | | OF TH 
wealth of laces, silks, velvets, cltixacrépes,| AYERK’S CHERRY P ORAL. * WO R 0. 
mm all shades of all colors. The embroidered 41 — else gives uch — 
wool pattern dresses, at from 810 to 612 per of this class. That eminent ‘Thysician, In ue everywhere 
dress, are novel and dressy. The pongees, Prof. F., Sweetzer, ot. che — rporations, an and 
embroidered and plain, are just the thing for} School, Brunswick, Me., — Absolute —— teed. Send for 
“Medical seiepce, has ip raduceds ne other ano. | Illustrated pamphlet, wi timonials. 


seaside and mountain air. They retain their 

freshness in spite of the dew and fog, and 

save the price of the dress in laundry bills. 

The foulards, dainty and tasteful, will rival 

the more expensive goods. Trimmed with 

embroidery, they make a becoming costume, 

For morning wear nothing could be prettier 

than the ginghams offered at this house, and 

when the effect of the cotton foulards is seen 
one questions the wisdom of investing in silk 
foulards when the cotton foulerds are 
brought out as artistic in color and pattern ; 
the only argument in favor of silk is that it 
is always ready for wear. The laces and 
embroideries imported by this house for 
trimming summer goods are most enticing 

and appropriate. A cheap and pretty dress 
can be made from the white embroidered 
pattern dresses, wool and washable ; with a 
generous supply of ribbons, a lady will be 
able to appear as though her dresses num- 
bered in the dozens with these dresses. 
Stockings, handkerchiefs, gloves, ribbons, 
parasols, in fact everything necessary to 
complete a summer wardrobe, can be pur- 
chased at reasonable prices at this house. 
The housewife, before leaving the store, will 
find it a part of wisdom to visit the linen de- 
partment. The reputation of M’Creery], 
& Co. as buyers for the American market in 
this line is too well and widely known to 
need commendation from us. 

A really good invention is the Watermalp 
„Ideal Fountain Pen, and we recommend. 
it to clergymen, authors, and all others who 
desire an ever ready pen. Owing to its in- 
genious and simple construction it is en- 
tirely free from the objections heretofore 
urged against fountain pens, being less lia- 
ble to get out. of order, and because of its 
general merit we speak in terms of praise re- 


garding it. 


— 


ART RECREATIONS. 

Our subscribers who are interested in dec- 
‘erative art will do well to notice an advertise- 
ment, on page 475, of a book by Marion Kem- 
dle, published by 8. W. Tilton & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. It contains a great deal of valu- 
able information on this subject, and will be 
found of much assistance to the amateur 
who is seeking for self-instruction. This 
firm furnish for $1.00 a very neat box of col- 
ors for the use of art students in water-color 
painting. It contains three brushes dnd 
twenty pans of moist water-colors, and is 
the best thing of the kind in the market at 
the price. 


That tired feeling from which you suf- 
fer so much, particularly in the morning, is 
entirely thrown off by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


THINK OF IT, that a Cough or Cold neg- 
lected may lead to serious consequences: in 
the early stage of Throat and Lung diseases, 
Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam is an invalua- 

ble remedy ; can be taken by the oldest per- 
80n or the youngest child. Is safe, reliable, 
and agreeable to the taste. ——— and 
. at 50 and 75 cents. 


—The . ot the late George 
Fuller were sold in Boston Friday. May 9, 
at auction. There were sixty-eight paint- 
ings offered for sale, but four of the most 
valuable ones remained unsold. The 
total amount realized was $14,470. 


children, as there is nothin 


It rejuyenatca the 


CHERRY 
of the 


Cago, 


dyne expectorant so as AYER’ 
PECTORAL. It is inv invalnalile for i 
thront und lungs.” 

The same opinion is. expressed b 
ure Dr. L. J. Addison, of C 

In., Who, says: — 

“I have never found, in thirty-five years of 
continuous study and practice of medicine, any 
E. on of so great — wt AYER’s CHERRY 
"ECTORAL, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and lungs. It not only breaks up colds 
than anything else in relieving even the most 
serious bronchial and pulmonary affections.” 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Is not a new claimant for popular confi- 
dence, but a medicine which is to-day 
saving the lives of the third generation 
who have come into being since it was 
first offered to the public. 

There is not a household in which this 
invaluable remedy has once been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, and there is not a person 
who has ever given it a proper trial 
for any throat or lung disease susce 
— —＋ eure, who has not been ma 
we 

AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL has, 
in numberless instances, cured obstinate 
and even acute Pneumonia, a has 
saved many patients in the e arlier K 
of Pulmonary Consumption. 
medicine that only requires to be taken in 
small doses, is pleasant to the taste, and fs 
peeded in every house where. there are 
80 good as 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
ment of Croup and Whooping Cough. 

These are all plain facts, which can be 
verified by any co AS should be re- 
membered by every 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. 


A. H. v. 


AYER’S Hair Vigor cures baldness. 


Halr Vigor restores youth- 
ful freshness and color to faded and gray 
hair. . It attains these results by the stim- 
Ulation, of the hair roots and color , glands. 

H A and cleanses it. 
It restores; to the “that, eicher by 
renson of age or discases of the scalp, has 
become dry, “harsh. and brittle, a pllancy and 
glossy silken softness of extreme beauty. 
There is no dye in Ayer’s Halr 
and the good it docs is by us VIGOR 
it imparts to. the follicles, and the clcan- 
liness and healthfulness of the condition: 
in which jt maintains the scalp. 
AYER’S Hair Vigor renews the hair.” 

Hair Vigor is the best cure 

known for Brashy Hair, Scald Head, Itching 
Humors, Tetter Sores, Torpid Follicles, and 
all other diseases of the scalp that cause 
the falling of the HAIR“ its fading. 
Nothing cleanscs of tho nuisance 
of dandruff so perfectly, and 80 effectually 
prevents ite return, as ‘AYER’s’ HAIR Vigor. 
In addition to the, curative. and restorative 
virtues peculiar to Ayers Hair: 
itisa — luxury. The Har VIGOR 
is by far the cleanliest hair-dressing made. 
It causes the ‘hair to grow thick and eat 
and keeps it always soft and glossy. 


Myers Hair 


OContatus ‘deleterious 4nevedients. -Ite.use 


scalp disease, secures against the | 
heir growing thin or gray, and aurely all 
— is organic 


REPARED, BY 


Dr. d. Ayer & Co, Lowell, 


Sold by all druggists. 


Made in 


sizes, for ory 
ever 


e only creamer 
deemed of. fent merit 
to be 
See advertisement 


post- 


vr. FARM MACHINE co. 
Faiz, Vr. 


and eures severe coughs, but is more effective The d spent with you has done more good for me 


ot dissipate at once, and it will break up a fresh 


AMER IZUTE,7 Hast 14th St., Ne York. 


Send for 


8. HEALTH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


Furniture. 


wertng an 
| confer favor’ Advertiser and 
)\Pebldeher by stating thatithey gaw the, 


WYCKOFF, eus & BENEDICT, 
281 and 263 Broadway, New, York. 


Messrs. CRADDOCK & Co.: 

Please send another $12 box of CANNABIS INDICA. 
This remedy has entirely cured me of Bronchitis 
and Catarrh. I gained nine pounds in two weeks. 


than the $200 paid to doctors. BEN, F. JONES, 
No. 820 Garrison Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


This remedy speaks for itself. One bottle will 
satisfy the most skeptical. There la not a single 
symptom of Catarrh or Consumption that it does 


tn, twenty-four hours. $2.50 per plat bottle. or 


86.50. 
es Be, 
Gu 


1.50 w 
EDUCATIONAL. 


WARD AnD BOYS. The 


ty. Address Dr. 


— 


provided for Families, Laie and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
Sohool and Kiadergarten Material, ete, 
J: w. BCHERMERHORN & Co., 


N, N. X. 


H. BANNISTER. 


Ru- 


Two competent teachers have secured a dairy 
farm (16 cows) in the Catskill Mountains, and ill 
take charge of eight young girls for twelve weeks, 
beginning June 16th. Chief object, health, Freedom 
of dairy, excellent cook, generous table, Early 
hours, maximum of time out of doors. Oral teach- 
ing, games, excursions, letter-writing, and plain- 
sewing. R d. Address “ Teacher,” 

217 East Eleventh Street, New York City. 


UMMER BECBREATION and instruction. 
experienced teacher (a graduate of Harvard 
Medical College), residing on the Hudson, will sake | 
a few boys under his charge for the summer 
ec Reference and circulars, Editor of The, 
Christian Union. | 
— — 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
BANNERS | 


INSILK ANDGOLD. | 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 


J. & R. 
0 Carmine &t., Kew Tork. 
R. GEISSLER, 127 Clinton Pis Place, West Right 
8. 8. Banners, | 


BELL FOUNDRY, 
˖⁊—s2„ 
VANDUZEN | 
MoSHANE: BELL FOUNDRY 


— 


de fot, Chay te, re 
a 
and 2 bells 13 Chimes an 


der & Co. West Troy. 2.7 


uc sinc 


Those ans 


Ldverttsoment in The thrtetian Union. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT: | N 


BST TRACHERS, 


 MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY |. 
| 


“1S THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tien, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 

The highest musical authorities in all lands 
the Chickering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 182 Tremont St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


on 


ICH AND WELL 1 CTED 
“| FURNITURE. 


Mos POTT 


840 IRON 
HAN 


— 


me : & 
+ ADVANTAGES « 


oT BURN THE 4, 
WALNUT HANDLE, 


DOUBLE POINTED,1ROGN BOTH WAYS, 
IN USE AND 
BEST 4x0 CHEAP 


ONE HANDLE AND A STAND. 9 ASET. 
FOR SALE 


‘HAROWAR TRADE. 


‘SENT: ON 


Days’ 


N 7 


ERIN 
— — 
Wiest Stew YOrR: 
OVER 30 YEARS 
7 
— 
—— ORSE HOE 
For Ring ling Potato ‘ 
* 
| — * FER. AGENTS 
lf „ Monarch Mfc. Co., 206 State St. Chicago, Il. 
— rvonx. Bible, $1.75. 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


MONG many people the so-called 
„Mind Cure” or Mental’ Heal - 

ing” is elieiting much attention. Dr. Bar- 
tol has recently preached twice on the 
general principles that underlie the move- 
ment, and has drawn upon himself some 
sharp criticisms. Notices of his sermons 
in the papers have occasioned correspond- 
ence and awakened curiosity and interest 
in New York. His positions are mainly 
that the Old Theology has engendered 
fear, which eéxerts an unhealthy influence 
upon the body. Hope and love exert 
healthful physical influences. Love has 
the power to heal where medicine is of no 
avail. Physical doctors do not monopolize 
the healing art as respeets the body, while 
they have no antidotes for a mind dis- 
eased. His general line of thought ran 
along the track of the accepted philosophy 
which recognizes the influence of mind 
over body, taking occasion, as he went, 
to give some hard thrusts at theology and 
doctors of medicine. 

Perhaps I cannot better serve the readers 
of The Christian Union than by describ- 
‘ing, as well as I can, the subtle theory 
that underlies: the teaching and treat- 
ment of this mind cure.” Its devotees 
do not claim that it is something new. 
The present movement is but af revival 
of the secret organization in the four- 
teenth century, known as the Friends 
of God, whose distinguishing doctrines 
were that self-will should be subject to 
the will of Gol, and that an intimate 
union between God and men is pos- 
sible The most noted among their lead- 
ers were Tauler and Suso. In this country 
the recent originator of healing by the 
old dogtrine was the late Dr. Quimby, 
of Belfast, Me., who, it is: claimed, 
wrought many wonderful cures, and 
whose manuscripts will soon be printed 
and given to the publiee. 

In Boston there are several schools, 
which are somewhat conflicting in the 
details of their philosophy, although, for 
the most part, starting from the simple 
idea that disease is sin or error, an and that 
only God can heal the malady. Dr. Arens 
entitles the doctrine as Theology. or the 
Understanding of God, as applied to the 
healing of the sick, the redemption of man 
from the bondage of sin and death, and 
his restoration to an inheritance of ever- 
lasting life.” 

The starting point is that God is Life, 
and from him all life proceeds. Christ is 
the Emmanuel, or perfect understanding 
of God. The Holy Ghost is Love, and 
Love never faileth.” Sin, sickness, and 


death are the results of false belief, con. tions than in the old theologies? Of this I 


fusion, and fear.” To heal disease we 
need simply to understand God, not in 
any magical or imaginary sense, but to 
cognize him, perceive him, in which meta- 
physical act or state God comes into the 
soul, aud the life of God in the soul casts 
out fear, and so health ensues as naturally 
as the rose blooms. Thus healing is em- 
phatically a religious exercise of the men- 
tal powers. There may be classes among 
them who are profane, but the classes of 
whom I speak advisedly are devout. 
With them the Bible is largely a text- 
book. Some of them revel in the devo- 


tional passages in the Psalms and Proph- 


ecies. They quote Christ's words: The 


truth shall make you free,” and Paul's: 


„For the law of the Spirit of Life in 


Christ Jesus hath set me free from the 


law of sin and dea 
‘metaphysical alphabet” of twenty-seven 
principles, among which is this: En. 
tirely give up your own will; evermore 
cleave earnestly to God, and forsake him 


Dr. Arens has a 


not.“ And most, if not all, of the alphabet 


is easily deduced from the teachings of the 
New Testament. In his treatment Dr, 
Arens uses no medicines, no manipula- 
tions. He begins by inculcating the ‘‘ met- 
aphysical alphabet; then, as the mind 
of the patient perceives the principles, 
understands God, he repeats the twenty- 


third Psalm or the Lord's Prayer, making | d 
the exercise purely mental, as if he were bs 


dealing with a math ematical problem, and 


thus he to havé thsi 
which ‘brings 
By this process wed-by turn: | 


ing the thoughts away. ope self and the 
body, and fixing the “inward vision upon 
the light which is from/God, and walking 
in that light so far as it can perceive x” 

It is easy to discern old Persian phi- 
losophy andthe principles of the Brahmo’ 
Somaj and of the Gospel of John in these 


stranger mikéd’ metaphysies“ While’ 
claiming to be metaphysical, as 
ies, the rv e chhym, thie’ spell 


is in the — and there are, large 
elements of truth in mysticism. Of 
course there are elements in this move- 
ment that are’ ‘capable, in certain hands, 
of running to the wildest excess of fanat- 
jicism and blasphémy:' What it will 
come to remains to be seen. For myself, 
whatever of sound philosophy I discern 
in 'thig\‘‘ metaphysical healing“ 1: learned 
when’ a boy ip the of! 
There are extremes in the process of rea- 
soning which seems to me absurd; as the 
claim that disease is the result of wrong 
reasoning which causes fear; it is not 
poison that kills, it is the unconscious 
fear of the mind which creates a chemical 


action in the system, and the remalt of this 


aclionisdeath. 

But whatever influences this . E. 
healing is actually exerting proceed from 
the positive assumption of the Life of 
God; the union of the soul with God. 
There are two reflections which crowd 
upon me, not from the teachers of this 
system, but from the attitude of certain 
minds towards it. First, I think it is one 
phase of the reaction of educated minds 


from the barren deserts of rationalism | , 
and materialism. The human soul cannot], 


live in peace apart from God. Negations } 
and Positivism are far countries from 
which many thoughtful people are return- 
ing towards the Father's house. They 
„ perish with hunger.” I meet evidences 
of this in many directions. It is not a re- 
turn to orthodoxy, but to God. This 
method of healing is a tremendous protest 
against materialism. The other reflection 
is this: Has not the church become so 
largely secularized, so worldly, so sensu- 
ous, that many of those who are seeking 
the light are not drawn thither? The 
Church ought to be the center of ligat and 
life and health. Is it? 
come carnal? ‘‘ Baptized carnality.“ said 


George Shepard, is the greatest obstacle | 


to religion.” Is the church truly regener- 
ate? Is not her faith eclipsed, her light) 
obscure? May it not be that many are 
seeking the light of God in other direc- 


am sure: if the church was filled with all 
the fullness of God it would be the most 
healthful body that this earth could know. 
Of this I am also sure: this philosophy 
has a very superficial conception of sin as 
a corrupting iufluence in human nature. 
As the opposite of agnosticism it is tre- 
mendously positive in its affirmations. It 
is working us a pretty large leaven in the 
community. If good shall come of it, as a 
developing force in héaling or religion, I 
fancy it will be mainly incidental. Already 
there are quite strong indications that it 
may split into hostile factions. 


—Some of the noted and wealthy men 


of Boston take up their residences in sub- 
urban towns to escape tyrannous taxation 
and inquisitorial inspections. 

—The insane poor in Massachusetts in- 
creases at the rate of 200 per annum. 
Edward Atkinson shows that it costs 
$2,000 per head to construct new quarters 
for them, at an aggregate of $400,000 per 
annum ; and claims that suitable quarters 


might be built for $40,000. 
OBSERVER. 


THE TORTURES 


If — are a suff is painfu 
Drs. Starkey and id Palen, 1100. Gtrard St. 
Philadelphia, and ask them to send you such 
in 


Has it not be- 


‘ That Tired Feelin 


pee knows What “that tired feeling” is. Makes the eak Strong 
It afflicts the human f when the weather * 
grows warm in the sprint and early summer, just as 
Nature, refreshed from her long winter's rest, is 

d herself in new beauty and 
power. — ee — the changing season 
and the condition of the body at this time makes 
due feel even more tired, despondent, and misera- 
Ble. The refreshing, toning, and invigorating influ. 
énées for which the system appeals will be found in 
fioba’s Sarsaparilla, the reliable and blood 


er. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla 
Teould not sleep, and would get up in the morn- 
— and would got up in th I had 
no appetite, and my face would break out with 
pimples. I bought a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilia, 
and ‘soon bega to sleep soundly ; could get up with- 
out that tired and languid feeling, and my appetite 
improved.”—R. A. SANDFORD, Kent, O. 
“Every spring I take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
know nothing of that terrible languor so a canon 
at 4 season of the year.”—Mrs. J. 


and have derived benefit therefrom. It gives me an 
appetite and strengthens the whole system. I can 
| cheerfully recommend it to all who need a regulator 


medicine.” Jostan W. Coox, 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. J. V. A. ProupFoort, of Chicago, says his little 
bey had a discharge from his ears, after scarlet 
fever. Hood ‘Sarsaparilla greatly benefited him. 

The children need the aid of a reliable spring 
medicine as much as adults. The warm weather 
has upon them an equally depressing éffect which 
slight vexations and hard study atschool aggrava 
making them nervous, cross, and fretful. Pimple 
or scrofulous humors are apt to to manifest 
selves, adding discomfort to depression. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has in thousands of cases proved a boon 
and blessing to suffering children, expelling all 


Hood's Sarsap 


C. I. HOOD & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, by C. I. HOOD & CO. , Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
100 Doses One Dollar 100 Doses One Dollar 


Bra Buffalo Lithia Water, 


EN FOR BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS. 


Dr. Wm. Hammond, or New Tonk, GenerRat U. 8. Anur 
(RETIRED), Pnorzsson or DisrasEs OF THE MIND AND NERVOUS SysTEx 
IN THE Uxtvxnsrrr or New York, ETC. 
“I have for tome um made use of the Buffalo Lithia Water in 
tion of the Nervous System,* compiicated with Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, 
or with a Gouty Diathesis. The results have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia 
eas. has for many years been a favorite remedy with me in like cases; but the 
Buffalo Water certainly acts better than any vol ut ion the Lithia and ta, more 
over, better borne by the stomach.“ 
ein Bright's 


arilia 


& Convulsions are the most i 


“Ihave used Hood’s Sarsaparilla for some — 


of the bowels, or a building up and strengthening * 
t Cambridget 


trace of scrofula from the blood, toning up she's, 
giving to the digestive 5 


$1 ; six for $5. Prepared only 


— 


$ 


Disectse of impirtent Pecchet 70 
ble to the —— System, It is evident, then, that Dr. — attests the efficacy aa water +7 the 


most formidable presentations of this Dise 
Dr. ALFRED L. Loomis, oF New tones oF INSTITUTES AND Practics or MEDICINE, 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT UNIVERSITY oF New YoRK 
For the past four years I have used the ter in th the 
ritis* occurring in Gouty and Rheumatic subjects, with the most mar 

+ 7 in his great work, The Cyclo la of the Practice of Medicine,” — the head of “‘ Interst+- 
mation of the ete „that ia, Interstitial 1 pare) The pathological state of the Kid- 

72. a ‘present designated by-the above name, represents the staye of what is known as Bright's 


9 
Water in of ry 28888. per case at the Springs. Springs pamphlet sent 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 

BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 

BARNES’ Patent Foot and Steam Power 
— 


Complete Cutfits for Actual Work-sh 
ness. Lathes for Wood or Metal, 

Saws, Seroll Sa Formers. Mortisers, enon. 

om, 8 ers, etc., etc. Machines on trial if desired. Be- 

. dcriptive Ca ogue! ‘and Price List Free. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
No, 2268 Main Street, . Rockford, II. 
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